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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———= 


HE debate on Home-rule proceeds; but except when the 

great men speak, is dull, the subject having been thoroughly 
thrashed out. It is to proceed after Monday continuously, and 
there is hope that it may end on Tuesday week, if not even on 
Friday next. There was an idea current on Monday that the 
Government intended to protract it; but if such a plan was ever 
entertained, it was abandoned. ‘Time, it is clear, fights against 
Home-rule. The number of its Moderate opponents increases 
every day, while its Radical enemies grow more bitter and 
determined as they discover that Mr. Gladstone adheres stead- 
fastly to his own plan. The Parnellites, too, are said to have 
signified that they will consent to no further concessions. 
Altogether, the probability is that the second reading will be lost 
by a considerable majority. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that while each seceder carries with him many voters, 
the Liberal party organisations are everywhere pronouncing for 
Mr. Gladstone. 





Mr. Gladstone’s speech on moving the second reading of the 
Irish Home-rule Bill, on Monday night, was not such an effort 
as that which he made in moving its introduction, and hardly 
so powerful as his reply at the close of that first debate ; but it 
was much the most effective of the speeches of Monday evening, 
—Lord Hartington being hardly up to the mark of his recent 
speeches; while of the other speakers, only Mr. W. O’Brien, the 
Editor of United Ireland, produced any considerable impression 
at all. Mr. Gladstone began with explaining that he had never, 
at any period of his life, treated Home-rule as necessarily in- 
compatible with Imperial unity. Yet he had indulged the hope 
that by steadily passing good measures for Ireland, the demand 
for Home-rule might be diverted; and he had always regarded 
two conditions as absolutely essential before the demand could 
ever be considered,—first, the evidence that Ireland as a whole 
demanded it; and next, the evidence that the demand could be 
gratified without endangering the unity of the Empire. The 
elections of November demonstrated the wish of Ireland beyond 
question, and Mr. Parnell’s speech on the first night of the 
Session limiting his demand to Irish autonomy, Mr. Gladstone 
somewhat oddly regarded as furnishing proof positive that 
nothing was asked for which could not safely be granted. 

_ Mr. Gladstone then went on to deny that his proposals were 
im any sense a mere political experiment. He regarded experi- 
menting as the proposal of “grave changes without grave 
causes ;” and he did not fail to show that in this case the causes 
which prompted his measures were as grave as the proposed 
changes themselves. He satirised the variously ineffectual 
“Jadicious mixtures ” of remedial and coercive legislation by 
which English statesmen had attempted to meet the civil 
disorders of Ireland, and denied that there was any remedy 
for these disorders except the remedy which was found so 
effectual for the similar disorders in Canada. He maintained 








Home-rule, in Ireland the same concession would lead to the 
same results. 


The part of this speech which was waited for with the 
greatest eagerness was that containing the concessions offered 
to those Radicals who insist that the Irish Members shall be 
left in Westminster. It is said that Mr. Chamberlain, in par- 
ticular, was confident that a great change in this direction would 
be made. He was disappointed. We have given the text of 
Mr. Gladstone’s offers elsewhere, but may say here that they 
amounted only to a promise that, if a law were proposed altering 
Customs and Excise duties, “the Irish Members” should be 
summoned, and that Government would favourably consider 
any working plan for conjoint representation on the reserved 
subjects. These promises were regarded as unsatisfactory, and 
it was reported that on Thursday the Secretary for War 
would explain and amplify them; but Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man did nothing of the kind. He only made the promise 
to summon Irish Members to attend taxing debates more 
definite; but that scheme is regarded in the House as un- 
workable. There seems reason to believe that the Parnellite 
objection to representation in Westminster is much stronger 
than wassupposed. To begin with, the Irish Members, if always 
present, would be called on to defend local Irish legislation, and 
would completely overshadow the Government in Dublin. 


Lord Hartington began by disputing Mr. Gladstone’s defini- 
tion of experimentation in politics. Experimentation in politics 
is not, he said, the proposal of grave changes without grave 
causes, but the proposal of grave changes, even for grave 
causes, but without grave and mature consideration. As an 
example of this deficiency, Lord Hartington instanced Mr. 
Gladstone’s readiness to accept Mr. Parnell’s limitation of his 
demand to Irish “autonomy” as a sufficient guarantee that 
it was safe to grant the demand, though the same politician 
had, in former speeches, denied that any limit at all could be 
assigned to Ireland’s claim for national independence. He 
described the Constitution proposed for Ireland as the most 
novel experiment in the history of nations. And in a very 
vigorous passage, he declared that though under the proposed 
system the United Kingdom might continue to pose as a 
unit before the external world, the substantial unity of the 
Kingdom would disappear with the passing of this measure, 
since we should under this measure sanction,—if Ireland chose 
to pass them,—not merely different laws for Ireland from those 
of England and Scotland, but “laws founded on totally dif- 
ferent principles, and administered in a totally different spirit,” 
laws under which liberty, property, and the security of life might 
be dealt with in a way of which the British people could not 
possibly approve. Lord Hartington also commented with some 
severity on the passage in Mr. Gladstone’s Manifesto in which he 
told the Irish landlords that the sands were running out in the 
hour-glass, without their making any sign of satisfaction with 
the Land-purchase Bill; and he asked whether it was intended 
that unless they could discover some Constitutional means of 
expressing their gratitude for the hard terms proposed to them 
in that Bill, as compared with the judicial rents which they had 
believed to be secured to them by a special law, they were to be 
compelled to go without any compensation at all. 





In some respects, the speech of the evening which told most 
heavily on the side of the Government was the speech of Mr. 
W. O’Brien, the Editor of United Ireland, and, at the time when 
he first entered the House, the most violent, though also one of 
the most honest, of the Irish Party. It was certainly a speech 
delivered in an admirable temper. Mr. O’Brien admitted the 
violence of his party in days past, and declared his belief that 
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Treland would be reconciled by Home-rule, though Mr. O’Donovan 
Rossa would not be so reconciled. Irish Members were not there 
to offer exaggerated assurances to the House. Some risk must 
be run. But were there no risks in the rejection of: the Bill? 
Mr. O’Brien promised well for the tolerance of the Trish-Par- 
liament towards the Protestants, and declared thatthe Ulster 
Protestants might very likely make their influence predominant 
in the Irish Assembly. In a word, a more effective speech for 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy than Mr. O'Brien’s could not possibly 
have been:made in the House of Commons. And it was trans- 
parently honest. Bat then, of course, he did not deal at all 
with the intrinsic difficulties of the situation,—the unjust and 
immoral views of the Land Question which the Irish Nationalists 
have so persistently sanctioned, the hopeless difficulties involved 
in the economic bargain proposed between Ireland and England, 
and the very novel and irritating relations which the new Con- 
stitution establishes between the most sensitive of peoples and 
our own. 


The other speeches of the evening, which included one of Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett’s diatribes, were not of great consequence, 
though Mr. Lewis, the Member for Derry, descanted with con- 
siderable force on the great advance in the material resources 
of Ireland which had resulted from the Union, and.dwelt on the 
fact that a recent return to the House of Commons showed. that 
there had been 98,000 illiterate voters who had polled at the 
last Election, and who had, therefore, not polled under the 
protection of the ballot. 


Sir Henry James’s speech, which opened Thursday’s debate, 
was'much the most remarkable speech delivered on that day. 
Indeed, excepting Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s, to whose remarks 
on Mr. Gladstone’s concessions we have referred in speaking 
of those concessions, and Lord George Hamilton’s, which 
was not very new, Mr. Dillon’s speech on behalf of the Irish 
Members, and Mr. Leatham’s smart.attack on the Bill from 
the Radical point of view, it was the only speech of moment 
at all. ‘Sir Henry James, after an eloquent tribute to Mr. 
Gladstone, professed his intention to come to “ close quarters ” 
with the Bill; and to close quarters he certainly came. On 
his remarks as to the violation of the unity of the Kingdom, and 
on the asserted supremacy of Parliament, under this measure, 
we have said enough elsewhere, and will only add that he pro- 
duced a considerable effect by quoting ftom “ Historicus” (Sir 
William Harcourt) the remark that if, in relation to a Colony, 
the Mother-country ever parted with the claim of its Legis- 
lature to exercise a supreme authority over the legislation 
of that Colony, “it would dissolve the Imperial tie, and 
convert the Colonies into foreign and independent States ;” 
and this was, contended Sir Henry James, what was to 
‘be done with Ireland. As to the sovereignty of Parliament, 
Sir Henry James contended that it would be at an end. 
The Parliament at Westminster could do. nothing to alter the 
Constitution of Ireland without the re-summoning of the Irish 
Members, so that there would be no strictly sovereign Parlia- 
ment as there is now. Indeed, a separate tribunal would have to 
decide whether the Irish Legislature had done what was ultra 
vires in relation to the powers conferred on it or not. The pro- 
tection of the minority was not really provided for at:all; and 
the craving which had led to Home-rule would never be satisfied 
till it led to that Irish national independence at which it really 
aimed. 





The rumours of Mr. Gladstone’s readiness to yield to Mr. 
Chamberlain can have very little foundation. It is said 
that Mr. Chamberlain intends by his proposal to retain the 
Irish Members, to retain also the nomination of the Executive, 
Government of Ireland; and this, of course, if true, as Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman evidently believes, is fatal to the Bill. ‘Mr. 
Chamberlain, moreover, has now stated in writing, in aletter to an 
American, published in the Times of Friday, that he shall contend 
for the separation of Ulster. He distinctly approves the seces- 
sion of West Virginia from Virginia, and declares that he shall 
struggle for the right of Ulster either to autonomy, or to remain 
an integral portion of Great Britain. As without Ulster 
Treland has no pretence to be a nation, that amendment would 
be fatal to the Bill; but the Ulstermen have accepted it, and 
with the Tory vote, the Hartington vote, the Chamberlain vote, 
and the Protestant vote, which will develop itself, they could 
carry it. If Ulster-remained part of Britain, we should have a. 
“ materie] guarantee” for the obedience of Ireland of the 








oe 
strongest kind; but the fiscal arrangements would break do 
and civil war could hardly be averted. The reconciliation of the 
Cabinet with Mr. Chamberlain is, therefore,:mot to be feared, 


Lord Granville spoke at Manchester,and Mr, Trevelyan at 
Galashiels, yesterday week,—the former, of course, on behalf of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish measures, Mr. Trevelyan against them 
Lord Granville, as his custom is, was amusing. He described 
all the Unionist Liberals as suffering from an attack of « creep. 
ing Toryism.” He denied that their leaders had any disting, 
view of their own to substitute for Mr. Gladstone’s, Mr, 
Trevelyan had had a “little, still-born plan of his own,” yy 
Chamberlain a larger one which nobody else supported. Ang 
he rallied them on doing all the work,—he would not call it the 
dirty work,—of the Tories. An old lady had, in his youth, 
advised him never to take a part in private theatricals; but, 
she added, “If you do, take the principal part.” Lor 
Salisbury, said the speaker, acts on a very different principle; 
he thrusts the chief tragic part on Lord Hartington, and takeg 
on himself the useful but humble ;dle of the French confidant, 
‘Mr. Trevelyan’s speech at Galashiels was not so amusing, but 
was much more solid. He descanted with great power on the 
virtual imposs bility that Ireland would go on fulfilling the 
pecuniary contract cut out for her to pay many millions sterling 
to England under all possible circumstances. He also insisted 
powerfully on his old point, the impossibility of protecting the 
insignificant Irishmen who have been loyal to the Union against 
the resentment of their compatriots, if the Irish Legislature is 
to,appoint.an Irish Administration, and to give effect to Irish 
wishes. 


Greece has apparently yielded without yielding. The 
Ministers of the Powers left Athens on Sunday morning, after 
proclaiming a “ pacific blockade” of the Greek ports; and on 
the same day M. Delyannis, after a violent speech to the people, 
tendered his resignation to the King. The King at first refused 
to accept it; but M. Delyannis persisting, he sent for M, 
Papamichalopoulos, and on his failure, for M. Valvis, to form 
a Ministry of “business and disarmament.” The fury in 
Athens is extreme, and it is doubtful if the Chamber, which 
meets next week, will sanction demobilisation; but unless some 
unexpected incident occurs, a disarmament will be gradually 
accomplished. The Greeks are cruelly hurt, all industry having 
been disorganised for nothing; but they abstain as yet from 
commotion, and the country is hardly civilised enough to be 
ruined by partial bankruptcy. It is still doubtful, too, 
whether some Powers have not secretly promised a favourable 
consideration to Greek claims, and whether the Governments 
will not encourage a small international loan to Greece, which 
in Thessaly has some fresh property to pledge. At all events, 
there is peace for the moment, the only danger being lest the 
disbanded soldiery, furious at their useless sufferings, should 
visit them on the head of the King, whom M. Delyannis 
publicly describes:as lukewarm in the national cause. 


Lord Rosebery has succeeded in arranging a commercial 
treaty with Spain,'by which British goods are admitted under 
the most-favoured-nation clause, while this country promises to 
tax port and sherry as if their alcoholic strength were less than 
it is. The arrangement is acceptable here, but Catalonia is 
furious; while the French Government, in the interests of 
claret-growers, will:make every effort to defeat the treaty. The 
French exert a decided influence in the Cortes, especially when 
Liberals are in power; and we would warn manufacturers not 


to be too certain that the necessary Bill will pass. 





The visit of the Queen to Liverpool on Tuesday to open an 
International Exhibition, was spoiled by the wretched weather 
but was still, in one way, a success. The people turned out in 
masses ; and though umbrellas interfere with scenic effects, they 
do not interfere with loyalty. ‘The warmth of the welcome could 
no more be doubted than the chilliness of the weather; and 
the rain, oddly enough, gave her Majesty a new charm. The 
Queen is constitutionally indifferent to cold, and loves Balmoral, 
where, when it does not snow, it rains; and she consequently 
had the nerve to drive for hours in an open carriage rather than 
disappoint her people. The Lancashire men, who are accus- 
tomed to rain, but hate it heartily, appreciated their Sovereign's 


‘pluck, and only felt sorry for her suite, who probably would 


have liked protection. The great assemblage under the rail 
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serve to remind her Majesty how eager the desire for her 
ence still is, and encourage her to efforts which, if wearying, 

od. Pr till duties. Soldiers like the colours to be among them, 

¢ poe the place of a Sovereign is in his capital. 
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in doing it increases the selling value of the whole park by 
£10,000. Is Vere de Vere to get nothing for the loss of his 
land, or is he to pay to the railway £9,000 for improving his 
estate? It is quite true that landlords have often been exor- 
bitant, and that public rights have not been enough insisted on ; 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SHOULD MR. GLADSTONE RESIGN OR DISSOLVE? 


Ww may, we think, take it as fairly certain that the 
Government will be defeated on the second reading 
of the Home-rule Bill. The revolt of the Moderates assumes 
every week larger proportions as the cultivated classes 
gradually realise the full meaning and magnitude of the great 
change proposed. There is no chance of any change in the 
Bill which would conciliate them, for they are opposed to its 
principle, and are recognised by the Government as being for 
the moment in alliance with the regular Opposition. _ It will 
be found, we think, when the vote is taken, that this defection 
alone will imperil the Bill, its range being increased by every 
concession made by the Government to the demand for retaining 
Irish Members. We hold it to be clear, again, that even if Mr. 
Gladstone, by still further concessions, attracts a few of his 
Radical opponents, the main body are too strongly opposed 
either to his principle or to his continued leadership to vote 
upon his side. The Bill, therefore, will be defeated, and it is 
time for Moderates to consider carefully what they wish the 
next step to be. Do they desire, to put the question in plain 
English, that Mr. Gladstone should dissolve, or that he should 
resign, so leaving it open to her Majesty to request Lord 
Hartington to form a Government? They will find that when 
they have thought it out, the answer to the question will be 
far from easy. 

We may say at once, in advance, that if the interests of the 
Moderate Liberals are to be alone considered, Mr. Gladstone’s 
decision to resign is greatly to be hoped for. To make them 
a real and permanent force in the country, it is necessary to 
convince it that the Moderates can form an alternative Govern- 
ment, thoroughly competent to conduct the business of the 
State ; that they can devise a definite policy for Ireland ; and that 
they possess the wit and the nerve to baffle the kind of opposi- 
tion to which the Parnellites will in all probability resort. That 
they can do this, we are confident ; and it is expedient that it 
should be done, and that before a dissolution occurs they should 
ascertain their strength in Parliament, and the feeling of the con- 
stituencies towards their leader and themselves. If they could 
hold on for a time, they would accrete strength, and, what is 
even more important, attract from the whole people that close 
attention which a democracy is slow to give to any but its 
actual rulers. Time will make for them as regards the Irish 
Question; and in respect to all others, proved efficiency —and 
they will be as efficient as the Peelites—weighs heavily in 
forming the judgment of the people. They will be able, merely 
by forming a Government, to liberate the loyal in Ireland from 
some of the terrorism they suffer, and to call forth declarations 
which will at least convince the British people, to millions of 
whom Ireland is an unknown country, that the island contains 
two nations and not one. The Moderates in power, moreover, 
will be able to see, as only a Government is able to see, 
whether work with the present House of Commons is 
possible, and whether there is any hope of governing 
Ireland, excited as she now is, by the ordinary law, or 
by any law which could be passed applicable to the Three 
Kingdoms. A dissolution just now is in itself a bad thing, 
for half the dangerousness of the present House proceeds from 
rawness, and we do not want a succession of raw Parliaments; 
while a clear comprehension of the depth of disorder in Ireland, 
and of the extent to which law is disobeyed, is essential to 
any remedy. This can be known accurately only to a Cabinet, 
which, again, cannot until it is responsible, seriously tackle the 
agrarian difficulty as it must be tackled by any future Govern- 
ment whatsoever. Mere inaction will not restore in Ireland 
the acquiescence which is essential to public order. Finally, if 
the Moderates take power, and can keep it for a time, they 
avoid the dangers which may arise from the triangular 
character of the next election. Those dangers may be averted, 
but they are serious; and though the Moderates would prefer a 
temporary Tory reaction to the disruption of the Kingdom, 
they are not blind to the dangers at home and abroad which a 
strong reaction might produce. 

These reasons seem to us strong; but then, if the nation is 
to be considered first, other reasons are also strong; and the 
very raison d’étre of the Moderates as a combination is that 
they place the nation above themselves and all other parties. 
In taking power, they avoid, though it be but for a moment, 
consulting the nation upon the question of Home-rule; and in 
that avoidance is a root of weakness, It is one of the many 





a 
disastrous conditions of the present situation that the nation 
has not been asked whether it will grant Home-ryle ; 

yee : in 
any form, whether it will bear the existence of two P 
liaments, or whether it would endure any sacrifice nie : 
than destroy the legislative power of the united re “ 
sentative body. Even the “simple issue ”—which jg vin 
simple—has not been put to it; and the most exper. 
enced observers differ radically as to its secret opinion and 
especially as to the effect which the Northern dislike of the 
Irish, arising from their continued immigration into the in. 
dustrial districts, will produce on the mass vote. Even in 
Ireland the truth is not absolutely clear. Most men belieye 
—we certainly do—that the Election of 1885 gaye 4 
correct expression to the general Irish feeling; but stil] 
it must not be forgotten that the Parnellites were returned 
by men who did not expect them to secure Home-rule 
and that numbers will vote for an idea the realisation of 
which they nevertheless dread. We do not imagine, for 
example, that the few Protestant Home-rulers of Ireland 
retain to-day the impressions under which they voted a few 
months since. Home-rule was at the Election not even in the 
air; and it so completely overshadows other questions, that 
a dissolution seems to be required merely to make the 
House of Commons constitutional. There is no certainty 
that any Member, even Mr. Gladstone himself, any longer 
represents; and in a multitude of cases it is certain 
that the Member does not do so. We hardly see 
where an answer to this argument can be, and it is greatly 
strengthened by the undoubted, indeed the admitted, danger 
of postponing a settlement. Great Britain would not suffer if 
we waited a year, but then the limitation of the suffering 
to Ireland is no benefit. The Moderates want Ireland to 
prosper, not to suffer; and whichever party is right as 
to the true source of prosperity, whether it is to be sought 
in self-government or in a restored régime of law, this 
much is clear, that protracted doubt whether a revolution 
will come or not, cannot favour a development of prosperity. 
The lowest bailiff in Ireland does not know whether he will 
be protected from above, or thrown by his superiors to the 
wolves; the smallest farmer is uncertain whether the land- 
agent or the National League will ultimately be the stronger, 
To avoid a final vote on the principle, is to continue anarchy 
in Ireland during the time of avoidance, for it is the 
habitual, and not the momentary pressure of the law, which 
maintains social order; and anarchy may, as we see, be fed 
on the expectation, as well as on the reality, of revolution. It 
is of the last importance to convince Ireland either that 
she will have Home-rule in some form, or that under the 
most favourable circumstances, with a Minister like Mr. Glad- 
stone ready to give way, the course of her strange destiny 
cannot be so deflected. Once convinced in either direction, 
Ireland would be calm; and though a meaningless outbreak 
would simplify the whole question by compelling a resort to 
force, the first object of right-minded statesmanship is, and 
always should be, to prevent solution through catastrophe. 
It will be better for the Kingdom, though not for the 
Moderates, that Mr. Gladstone should dissolve; and _ better, 
we may add, though that is a subordinate considera- 
tion, for the Monarchy also. The Queen is entirely within 
her Constitutional right in accepting a resignation produced 
by a defeat on a question never submitted to the people; 
but that course will not increase her popularity. It is certain 
to be said and believed that her Majesty refused a dissolution, 
that she would not have refused it to Lord Salisbury, and that 
her course has been guided by an inner distrust, or even dis- 
like, of Mr. Gladstone’s party. The Sovereign, to be useful, 
must run that risk sometimes ; but the argument for running 
it is this time far from overwhelming, and will seem to the 
body of the people weak. No nation ever yet thought the 
submission of a great question to its decision unwise or 
inopportune. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S “ CONCESSIONS.” 


W* never quite believed in the widely spread rumour that 

Mr. Gladstone intended to accept Mr. Chamberlain's 
main proposal. Such a course was at variance with the 
character of the Premier, who, although he understands the 
conditions on which power is held in this country, and will 
make concessions to opponents on details, usually adheres to 
essential principles with a Scotch tenacity of grip. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal, though it seems to some Radicals 80 
moderate, really struck at the essential character of Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s scheme. That scheme is, in its main idea, the trans- 


formation of Ireland into a Colony, whereas Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Jan is in its essence Federal. It was obviously his in- 
tention, if the Irish Members were retained, to move in 
Committee amendments which would seem to be the logical 
result of their retention, and which would reduce the Irish 
Parliament to the rank of a National Council authorised to 
pass bye-laws for submission to an Imperial, that is, @ British 
Parliament. A worse plan could hardly be imagined, for it 
would not content the Irish, it would give every opportunity 
for united Irish action against Great Britain, and it would 
compel the superior Parliament to discuss every Irish question 
in a more irritating way than it does now; but we may let 
that pass. It is not Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill, but Mr. Gladstone’s, 
which is before the. country. Mr. Gladstone perceived this 
ultimate object, and while making certain “ conciliatory ’’ pro- 
posals to be weighed by Mr. Chamberlain’s followers, he rejected 
Mr. Chamberlain’s main plan. To make this clear, he read 
out, as the governing factors in the situation, three resolves 
upon which the Government at large had decided :—* There 
are three things which I had better at once say we cannot do, 
and are unwilling to entertain in any shape. We are not 
willing to break up the Parliamentary traditions of this House, 
or to introduce a principle of confusion into the working of 
the House. That is the first. The second is, we are not 
willing to fetter against its will the action of the Irish legis- 
lative body in any case, except where cardinal Imperial 
interests require it. We will do nothing that shall have the 
effect of placing our measure in such a condition that Ireland, 
through her representatives, can only offer to it a qualified and 
a gradual, instead of a free, cordial assent and acceptance. And, 
Sir, we can do nothing that will have the effect of placing 
the Committee of the Bill before the second reading.” 
Every one of these conditions is fatal to Mr. Chamberlain. 
His plan does break the Parliamentary traditions of the House, 
for it reduces the Commons from a legislating to a revising 
body. It does fetter the action of the Irish legislative body 
in all cases, for in all cases an appeal will lie from the lower 
to the higher Parliament. And it does destroy the possibility 
of a cordial Parnellite acceptance of the measure, for it 
destroys the possibility of a responsible Ministry in Ireland. 
No “head of her Majesty’s Government” in that country 
could be responsible to the local Parliament for the defeat of 
his measures by another body to which he had no responsi- 
bility, and in which he had not of necessity any place. The 
real ruler of Ireland would not be Mr. Parnell as Irish 
Premier, but the Irish Member who succeeded to Mr. Parnell’s 
place in Westminster, and he would not be removeable or 
governable by the Parliament in Dublin. Mr. Gladstone, 
therefore, in reading these conditions expressly, though cour- 
teously, rejected Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal, and, so far as we 
can see, rendered it impossible for the Member for West 
Birmingham to vote for the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, made certain concessions, not to Mr. 
Chamberlain, but to some of Mr. Chamberlain’s followers, 
and they are worth a careful examination. As we understand 
them, they all tend to make the Bill worse than it was before. 
He is willing to meet the plausible and pedantic objection of 
those who insist that taxation without representation is 
tyranny, by providing that “ when a proposal is made to alter 
taxation in respect of Customs and Excise, Irish Members 
shall have an opportunity of appearing, to take a share 
in the transaction of that business.” That is to say, if 
the Government, under a new treaty with Spain, raise or 
lower the duties on port and sherry, the Irish Members, who 
previously have been God knows where, doing nothing, may 
cross the Channel to vote for or against the new Wine duties, 
and in so doing perhaps upset a Ministry which in Britain 
itself has a large majority. They are, it is hinted, to be 103 
in number, and their adhesion will be all-important, even if 
the Government of the day has a majority of eighty. They 
will, therefore, strike a bargain, and will, in such a case, have 
every reason for making it a pecuniary one; for if they assent 
to a lower duty, they reduce their own working surplus after 
the payment to Great Britain, while if they consent to a 
higher one, they place extra taxation on their own people 
not wanted for Irish local purposes. We cannot believe that 
when this proposal is considered, a power at once so inter- 
mittent and so great will be confided to a body a0 little known 
as the « dormant Irish Members” must necessarily be, and can 
hardly think that Mr. Gladstone is quite serious in bringing it 
forward, Its only effect would be to make fiscal legislation 

nearly impossible, and to give Ireland a powerful lever for 


extracting loans. Then Mr. Gladstone will do something, he 
does not specify what, to enable Ireland to have a direct voice 
on the “ reserved ” subjects, such as foreign policy. She will 
have a splendidly direct voice anyhow, for she can declare her- 
self independent in the middle of a war, or, if that is too risky, 
can send her 103 Members to vote against necessary additions 
to Customs or Excise ; but she is to have more than this. Not 
only is her Executive to give its opinion to the British Execu- 
tive—which is reasonable, and would happen even if Ireland 
were independent—but it “has been proposed that a joint 
Commission should be appointed representing the Houses of 
Parliament on this side of the water and representing the Irish 
legislative body in due proportion of numbers, and that that 
Commission should meet from time to time, as occasion 
might arise, during the Session of Parliament to consider 
common questions and report their opinions to both legisla- 
tive bodies upon many, at any rate, of the Imperial 
matters that are reserved by the Bill as it stands.” Mr. 
Gladstone, as we understand him, only puts this forward as 
a suggestion; but if it were adopted, it must be either futile 
though injurious, or in the highest degree dangerous to the 
Empire. If the Irish Delegation is to have no actual power, 
Ireland receives no benefit, while Britain loses even the right 
to be secret and speedy in her negotiations. Mr. Parnell must 
know everything, and may delay everything, though he cannot 
finally alter anything. Imagine Lord Rosebery’s position with a 
difficult negotiation on hand, and a Constitutional provision that 
he must show every despatch, before it is sent, to a body of Irish 
delegates, one of whom may be the head of the Irish Catholic 
Church. On the other hand, if the veto of Ireland in such 
matters is to be a serious one, Great Britain parts with her 
liberty altogether, and becomes a State which can move only 
with Irish permission. The ‘‘ Commission ” of joint delegates, if 
real at all, would resemble the Austro-Hungarian Delegations 
minus the Emperor, whose imprescriptable and undefined 
authority alone enables that singular body to act in union at 
all. Wedo not believe that such a plan would be entertained by 
Parliament for a moment; but if it were, its result would 
be that Great Britain would not only lose Ireland, but her own 
liberty of independent action. She would not even be a 
member of a Federation, but a State over which another 
feebler State exercised intermittent but grave rights almost at 
discretion. We could, no doubt, if Ireland were too trouble- 
some, shake her off ; but we could not menace Ireland with 
force for exercising perfectly legal powers. The old check on 
the use of the Polish “Liberum veto,” the right of cutting 
down anybody who exercised it, is a little too old. 

The plain truth is that Mr. Gladstone, in yielding to pres- 
sure on this side and on that, is only spoiling his own Bill. 
To the principle of that Bill, which is the disruption of the 
Kingdom, we are immoveably opposed ; but if the country is 
going to adopt it, Mr. Gladstone’s plan is the best of all yet 
propounded, and would be better still if he would have the 
courage of his convictions, and boldly repeal the Union. Not one 
of the “ guarantees ” will work, half of them will be quoted in 
Ireland as the reasons for failure, and all will produce incessant 
and irritating friction. The two bonds which will hold Ireland 
in the Empire if Home-rule is granted are force and interest, 
and neither of them are in the least strengthened by any con- 
cessions as to representation, or any devices for creating an 
apparent equality, which in the nature of things cannot exist. 
The Government of Great Britain could deal far better with a 
free Government of Ireland than with any Delegation ; while the 
latter Government will be better or worse in exact proportion 
to its responsibility and its freedom from Constitutional 
grounds of quarrel with the stronger Power. 


THE SPLIT IN THE COUNTRY. 


R. HERBERT GLADSTONE, in the letter which he 

has addressed to us to-day, explains the sense in which, 
in his speech at Leeds, he made the apparently paradoxical 
admission that what is called the ‘ wealth, intelligence, and 
education” of the country are all against the Irish measures of 
the Government. He does, in fact, believe that the true in- 
telligence of the country is on his side ; but then, he ascribes 
to the instinct of the people voting in social masses a much 
higher kind of intelligence than he ascribes to conventional 
education, knowledge, thought, and judgment. And it may, 
we think, be freely admitted that on matters fit for popular 
and partly emotional judgment,—and many matters are fit for 
such judgment,—the instincts of a political people are often 








considerably in advance of the educated judgment of select classes. 
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Pussibly this was the only sense in which the Prime Minister, 
in the Manifesto which we criticised last week, intended to 
describe the opponents of the Irish measures as animated by 
“the spirit and the power of class,” while he regarded those 
measures as warmly accepted by the nation at large. If that 
were all that he meant, we do not think that his language was 
chosen with his usual subtlety and felicity, for “ the spirit and 
power of class” is a phrase which, we think, must first 
suggest to every one that which proceeds essentially from esprit 
de corps, and which originates, therefore, in class-interest. 
And, as we showed, there is not in the present case any vestige 
of class-interest ranged on the side of the opposition to the 
Irish measures of the Government, the whole hostility pro- 
ceeding from dread of the sudden and violent breach of con- 
tinuity in the British Constitution, from a minute knowledge 
_of the antecedents of the Irish leaders into whose hands those 
measures would at once throw the government of Ireland, and 
from a profound sense of the alarmingly unworkable character 
of the proposed arrangements between Great Britain and 
Treland. 

We are quite with Mr. Herbert Gladstone in believing that 
on most large issues which the popular imagination of a free 
people can really grasp, there is a stimulus given to the higher 
political judgment by the wide range of a popular emotion,—a 
stimulus which is certainly not supplied by any amount of 
mere reading or education, and which may even be to some 
extent counteracted by the special effect of reading and educa- 
‘tior in isolating men, and in wrapping them round with a sort 
of non-conducting medium which prevents the vivid beat of 
popular feeling from penetrating them with adequate force. 
But is it seriously supposed that this deficiency of educated 

‘judgment applies to all kinds of issues? Would not Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone himself prefer Mr. Goschen’s judgment on 
a question of true political economy, to that of any popular 
meeting which could be held in Europe? Would not Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone prefer, on a question of history, the judg- 
ment of the tutors of an Oxford College strong in its historical 
staff, to the judgment of all his Leeds constituents put 
together? Would not Mr. Herbert Gladstone prefer, on a 
question of the workability of highly elaborate Constitutional 
machinery, the judgment of the great majority of practical 
statesmen to the judgment of any nation, however generous 
and just? If he would, then we say that it is precisely 
because the issues involved in the presént Irish measures are 
so very complex, so very difficult, so very far removed from 
any of which it is possible for popular instinet to judge wisely, 
that we profoundly lament to have the working of democracy 
in its very infancy tested on an issue in which nine-tenths 
of the men who know all the difficulties involved are on one 
side, and only about one-tenth on the other ; while the people, 
properly so called, who are not and cannot be guided in such 
matters by anything but confidence in their leaders, give their 
decision not on their own knowledge, not even on their own 
sense of justice, but on their faith in such men as Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Spencer, and Lord Granville, and on that alone. 
Surely it is hardly possible to exaggerate the magnitude of the 
calamity involved in the fact that the very first appeal to the 
new democracy should be made on a question in which, speaking 
roughly, the great majority of educated judgments run on one 
side, while the people at large may, in deference to the names 
of a few great leaders, possibly give their suffrages on the other 
- side. The effect must be to exaggerate the indifference of 
popular opinion to educated judgment, even in relation to 
matters on which educated judgment is especially needed, 
and to tend to the widening of that miserable chasm which 
in most democratic countries,—though we had all of us hoped 
that Great Britain would prove the exception,—separates the 
knowledge and culture of the nation from the current of 
popular opinion. We affirm that never in the history of this 
country has a question been raised involving so deeply questions 
of the higher political statesmanship as this, and never have 
there been. so few, or anything like so few, of the higher 
statesmen ranged on what is at present presumed to be the 
popular side. In former days, the most accomplished economists 
were all for Free-trade, though it may be quite true that, in 
the neglect of economy which was then so common, the general 
education of the country was timid and irresolute, and not 
ranged on the Free-trade side. In former days, the highest 
political intellect of the country was for Catholie emancipa- 
tion, for the abolition of slavery, for the autonomy of our 
Colonies, for the extension of the suffrage, for the aboli- 
tion of purchase in the Army, for popular education, for 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and for the recast 





TTT 
of the Irish Land Laws. We do not say that the bette 
educated classes would have shown a majority for a: . 
of these measures. But we do say that, going through md 
picked culture of the day, any good judge would have declared 
that the most competent and best-informed thinkers on 
the special issue gave a considerable majority on the 
reforming side. Oould we say so now? On the contr. 
we should say, without the slightest doubt, that after 
had enumerated the dozen or so really great authorities who 
have given their suffrage for Mr. Gladstone’s measures, an 
enormous majority of all other statesmen who are really com: 
petent to judge the questions involved, are opposed to those 
measures, and believe them to be at once violent, dangerous 
and unjust. ; 

But Mr. Herbert Gladstone will probably reply that if ever 
there were a question fit for the consideration of what may be 
called the generous popular instinct, it is the question of 
according self-government to Ireland. If he does think go 
he seems to us to think so without the smallest solid ground 
for his conviction. In our belief, the only excuse for extendin, 
the full benefit of the British franchise to a people so absolutely 
penetrated by violent agrarian passions as the Irish, was just 
this,—that the great majority of the English and Scotch people 
were sure to save them from the evil gratification of their own 
passions, so long as the united Parliament was supreme; and 
that enforced political distinctions between people of the same 
Kingdom are always intrinsically invidious and mischief. 
making. But now this one security,—the security on 
which the Prime Minister himself laid the greatest stress, 
—against the abuse of the popular franchise in the 
settlement of the agrarian question is to be swept away, 
and to be swept away apparently without even a chance 
for the one Government guarantee which has been proposed 
against the evil consequences of sweeping it away. The 
appeal to the people of England as to whether the people of 
Ireland are or are not fit to govern themselves, is found to be 
one of a kind which cannot well be accompanied by a solemn 
appropriation of more than a hundred millions of money for 
the purpose of preventing that people from accomplishing an 
act of wholesale pillage. The British constituencies may 
naturally say,—‘ If Ireland is fit for self-government, let her 
settle the agrarian question herself; if she is not fit to settle 
the agrarian question herself, she is not fit for self-government.’ 
And the logic of that dilemma is so convincing, that those who 
have professed their profound belief that Ireland is fit for self- 
government on one condition, are now obliged to say that, after 
all, they do not attach much importance to that condition, and are 
quite ready to trust Ireland unconditionally with her own destiny. 
Well, then, what is the question that Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
really puts to the uninformed popular judgment of the British 
people? It is the question whether the Irish people are or are 
not fit for separate self-government. And he hopes that our 
generous feelings will decide that question in the affirmative. 
But is it a question of generous feeling? Or, rather, is it not the 
true generosity which is the most exacting and discriminating 
in going back on the facts? Are we to trust a people 
amongst whom, on the very face of the case, agrarian crime is 
popular, with the punishment of agrarian crime? Are we to 
trust a people whose leaders have initiated that cruel system of 
social excommunication which has wrought such infinite evil in 
Ireland, with the preparation and the administration of their 
own moral and social laws? Are we really to accept the opinion 
of even so great a statesman as Mr. Gladstone, that this will 
be the wisest and safest and most generous course, even 
though that opinion was qualified by a rider that we ought 
first to exclude from the legislative jurisdiction of the 
new Irish Parliament, one of the most urgent of all the 
pending questions, just because we could not trust that 
parliament to settle that question with justice? It seems 
to us that never was popular instinct invoked with a worse 
grace, than when we are told that the popular instinct of 
generosity will guide us to a better knowledge of what we 
ought to give to Ireland, than we can possibly glean from con- 
sidering: carefully the doings of the Land League and the 
National League, the speeches and actions of the Irish leaders, 
and the tone of popular opinion during the last few years in 
Ireland. Is not this another mode of saying that when you 
have-to pass a most deliberate and weighty political judgment, 
you ought to shut your eyes to all the most important facts 
of the case, and make an act of faith in a great leader? The 
English people ought not to rely on generous instinct in this 
case. They ought to master the facts; and electorates 10 
general do not, we regret to say, master facts, 
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SIR HENRY JAMES’S SPEECH. 


IR HENRY JAMES at least did not make his objections 
S to the Irish Government Bill bear chiefly on detail. He 
pressed with singular and singularly vivid force the two main 
features of the Bill,—(1), that it either gives Ireland the power 
of making laws which our British Parliament cannot repeal, 
however profoundly it may disapprove them, or sanctions a 
see-saw between the Irish and British Legislatures of the most 
intolerably irritating kind ; and (2), that it excludes Ireland 
completely from that external independence which is com- 
monly coveted as the most fascinating of the rights of nations, 
and that it cannot, therefore, be even reasonably expected to 
provide anything of the nature of a final solution of the diffi- 
culty. On both points Sir Henry James dilated with even 
more than his usual power. When he pointed out that the 
unity of a Kingdom depends not on the identity of the laws 
manufactured,—the unity, that is, of the manufactured 
article.—but on the identity of the manufacturing power, and 
illustrated his case by saying that if we should have, as we may 
have, a separate law for the Sunday opening of places of enter- 
tainment in every separate county of Great Britain, we should 
still have the same Parliamentary source and authority for all 
those different laws, he made the House appreciate keenly the 
difference between the national unity which we have now, and 
the national duality which this Bill,—if, at least, it answers 
its purpose,—must introduce. As it is, Parliament can adapt 
the laws which govern Ireland to the needs of Ireland, and, 
indeed, has long entered earnestly on the task of attempting 
so to adapt them. Parliament well knows that if the manu- 
facturers of laws do their duty, the Irish laws,—the articles 
manufactured by Parliament intended for consumption in 
Treland,—ought not to be identical with the English or 
Scotch laws. But to deprive the Parliament at Westminster 
of all power to redress the injuries of Irishmen, even when 
it perceives them to be injuries,—to delegate that power 
absolutely to a body for whose justice and sagacity the 
Parliament at Westminster can take no guarantee,—is a step 
so revolutionary, that it is impossible even to conceive the unity 
of the Kingdom in any true sense surviving it. How can 
that Kingdom be really one in which flagrant injustice done 
in one part of it cannot even be effectually censured, much less 
redressed, in another part ? Sir Henry James referred only toa 
case in which the Westminster Parliament might conceivably be 
invited to redress the confiscation of a Galway estate belonging 
to the Member for Glasgow (Mr. Mitchell Henry), and asked 
how that could in any sense be a united Kingdom in which it 
would be impossible for the Parliament of Westminster to deal 
effectually with a grave act of injustice of that kind committed 
in Ireland. But he might equally well have put the case the other 
way. Suppose a British Parliament, actuated by feelings such 
as have lately predominated in France, to propose an act of 
grave injustice to Roman Catholic educational institutions in 
England, to suppress Stonyhurst or Oscott, or to break 
up Cardinal Newman’s Oratory at Birmingham, Ireland, of 
course, would be on fire from end to end at such a policy. 
Yet there would be no Constitutional mode at all in which 
the political feeling of Ireland could help the Roman Catholic 
interests thus insulted in England. Is it possible to assert 
that there is any substantial “ unity ” at all between two States, 
neither of which could interfere constitutionally to preserve 
the other from committing injustice? © Unquestionably, Sir 
Henry James established his point that either the “ unity” of 
the two Kingdoms would be extinguished with the passing of 
this Bill, or that if a power is really to be retained at West- 
minster to repeal Acts of the Irish Legislature, Ireland would 
be cheated of what she demands, and a thousand new sources of 
anger would be introduced. Besides, even in that case there 
would be no true unity, as even in that case Irishmen would 
have no political power whatever to prevent or remedy injustice 
to their compatriots or co-religionists in Great Britain. Sir 
Henry James’s demonstration that the proposed measure abso- 
lately breaks to pieces the unity of the United Kingdom, seems 
to us irrefragable, 

But his second great point was almost as important, and 
has been far less commonly dwelt upon. Let Irishmen say 
what they will, let them believe what they will in their 
eagerness for autonomy, certainly nothing is more plain 
than that the aspirations of their friends and party have 
hitherto been directed to something much beyond the 
present concession of local automony on local matters. 
They have been directed, as Sir Henry James justly 
said, to the making of a nation. So clear is this, that 


Mr. Parnell interrupted Sir Henry to assert that the nation 
does not want making, that it is already made. ¥es; 
but nothing is clearer than that its being already made is 
not enough for Mr. Parnell and his friends. They want to 
assert that nationality, to feel it, to display it in acts, to handle 
it, to air it before the world, to enjoy it. Well, does this 
proposal give them the opportunity of doing so? To a certain 
very limited extent, no doubt it does, but only so far that the 
appetite will assuredly grow by what it feeds on. Very soon the 
aspirations of the true Nationalists of other days will reappear. 
They will want to figure as a nation not only at home, but abroad. 
They will fret at having no foreign policy of their own, no 
Army and Navy of their own, no European status of their 
own, no glory of their own. This always was at the heart of 
the Repeal movement, and it is at the heart of the Nationalists’ 
movementstill, though in the eagerness to get the first great step, 
no doubt many of the Nationalist leaders honestly suppose that 
what Mr. Gladstone offers would content them. We do not in the 
least believe that to be possible. Mr, Parnell has himself recorded 
the absolute inability of any Irish leader to place limits to the 
career of the Irish nation in its longing for an independent 
life. He is quite right. Neither he nor. any one can answer 
for the future, especially in the case of a nation which so rapidly 
exchanges the attitude of satisfaction at what it has achieved 
for dissatisfaction at what it has not achieved. The simple 
truth of the matter is that Mr. Gladstone, in ministering to 
the eager desire of Ireland for a separate life, is feeding the 
very passion which must drive her into a renewal of the recent 
agitation for a further stage of national development, at some 
very early day indeed, if this stage should be secured. We 
gladly believe that when the desire for Separation is denied 
by the Irish leaders of to-day, they are speaking quite frankly 
and honestly. But they cannot answer to-day for what even they 
themselves may feel to-morrow, and still less can they answer for 
what their sons and grandsons will feel on a much more distant 
to-morrow. Nor is it human nature to rest satisfied with gaining 
but one step in any direction in which it is obvious that there 
is far more satisfaction to be gained of exactly the same-kind 
to that obtained already, by the simple plan of renewing 
the efforts already made. It seems to us, we confess, simply 
idle to hope that if we grant Ireland a separate Legislature for 
home affairs, she will not develop almost immediately a 
desire to have a national policy of her own in other .affairs 
also, and will not take the necessary steps to gratify that 
passion. 

In our belief, it would have been wise to do all in our power 
to gratify Irish national feeling in any direction in which 
Scotch national feeling, or Welsh national feeling, or English 
national feeling is at present. gratified,—that.is, by permitting 
and encouraging all the pride of race and language and history 
which so naturally attach to distinct traditions, But we were 
led, we contend, on a dangerous and misleading path, when it 
was attempted to gratify the desire for a separate political 
embodiment of Irish national pride. That is a path which 
must lead either to complete Separation, or else to a system. of 
Federation which will involve the greatest and most dangerous 
revolution in our Constitution and history of which we have 
any record since the time of the Norman Conquest. 


A WORD FOR GREECE. 


HAT Lord Rosebery has been in the right in compelling 
Greece to disarm, may be fully admitted without join- 

ing in the chorus of spiteful depreciation which is just .now 
audible in Western Europe about the Greeks. They are 
abused for putting on their armour, and satirised for putting 
it off. The little nation had every motive for fighting that 
usually influences a nation,.and to blame it for its preparations 
is to blame every other European people. Some of our con- 
temporaries appear to think that little peoples have no right 
to feel either hopes or apprehensions; but they do feel both, 
and the latter with unusual keenness. In Greek minds, the 
one grand political hope is that they may ultimately unite all 
the people who speak Greek,.and if favoured by circumstances, 
revive again the glories of the Greek Empire, which they have 
no more forgotten than a Roman citizen forgets that his city 
was once the capital of the world. That is not an unnatura! 
ambition in a people with their history—for, remember. 
Justinian spoke Greek as well as Pericles—and the desire to 
realise it, however inconvenient to other Powers, or even 
foolish in itself, indicates no baseness. The Greeks thought, 
when South Bulgaria rose, that the Eastern Question would be 





reopened, and that, favoured as they have usually been by 
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England and France, they might liberate their brethren in 
Epirus, Macedonia, and the islands from a tyranny the 
nature and horrors of which Western Europe scarcely 
understands. If insurrection were ever justifiable, it is 
justifiable in the Greek provinces of Turkey; and the 
Greeks, in calling their whole population to arms and 
risking national bankruptcy, were, in their own eyes at 
least, and we confess in ours, obeying a peremptory call of 
duty. Their fault was in not fighting at once avowedly as 
liberators, instead of waiting for a pack of intriguers. More- 
over, they had another motive, which in the old diplomacy of 
Europe used to be considered amply sufficient, and which, 
whether sufficient or not, presses on their minds with quite 
unusual force. Because so many of their compatriots are 
still enslaved, their little free State, now very orderly and, as 
we see, quite obedient to its Government, is being reduced to 
the position of an enclave. Greeks no more love Slavs than 
Italians love Teutons, and the Slav wave is rising all 
round them, and threatening their existence. The Austrian 
Emperor, who, be it remembered, is the second Slavic 
Sovereign in the world, thirsts for Salonica; and if he 
got it, would reduce Greece to a petty dependency of 
Vienna. It would be impossible for her to live without 
courting the Hapsburgs, even if she could refrain from en- 
tering their dominion, and so obtaining for her children grand 
careers, The Servian King, also a Slav, threatens Macedonia 
on the North; while the Prince of Bulgaria, who rules Slavs, 
claims all that province except the coast, and is the probable 
heir of Constantinople, which will then be lost to the Greeks 
for ever. The Greek people feel as if they were being drowned, 
and as if their last chance. of becoming an independent 
people strong enough to holu their own, were passing away 
before their eyes. Under such circumstances, with insur- 
rection expected in the Greek provinces, with a firm belief that 
they could defeat the Turkish fleet, and with a certainty that 
if beaten by Mussulmans, the Czar, as head of the Orthodox 
Church, must protect them, it is no matter for surprise that 
they listened to a Minister who told them that the hour had 
arrived, that he had secret allies—which was probably true— 
and that they must do as the Bulgarians had done, and win a 
pitched battle in the field. We only wonder that they did not 
go on, risk everything, and compel Europe to redistribute 
European Turkey, even if the redistribution had brought them 
no advantage. 

They did not, however, fight, and they are now sneered at 
for receding. Perhaps they should have fought; but it is 
hard to ask a little State to fight against such awful odds. 
Europe had pronounced against them, and even if they won 
Epirus and Macedonia, they could not keep those provinces 
without the European consent. Their hopes of winning 
greatly depended upon the diversion which their fleet could 
create on the Asiatic coast of Turkey, and their fleet was 
paralysed by the opposition of the maritime Powers. The 
concert of Europe might be imperfect, but England, Germany, 
and Austria were in earnest, and before their fleets the mari- 
time resources of Greece were hopelessly outmatched. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, who is a German Prince as well as 
an English one, would have sunk the Greek men-of-war, if 
they had threatened Smyrna, without a scruple. The mere 
hostility of the Powers depressed their people, while the 
blockade embarrassed a Treasury already emptied by the 
preparations for war. Above all, the European consensus 
influenced the King, who quietly strove for peace, and whose 
lukewarmness was fatal to the idea of fighting a land war, 
and leaving Europe to do its worst. Only a people in despair, 
or blind to the facts, would have ventured to risk all ; and it is 
the defect as it is the claim of Greeks, that they see unpleasing 
facts too clearly, and have in them something of the patience 
which prevents at once despair and heroism. They are not to 
be blamed for qualities which they cannot alter, any more 
than for the hopes which they cannot forego, or the fears 
which they cannot but entertain; and they ought to be 
exempted from the malignant scoldings which add such bitter- 
ness to their political defeat. They have acted as most peoples 
in their situation would act, and it is as unfair to expect from 
them a self-restraint which no other nation in the Palkan 
shows, as to demand of them a heroism of self-sacrifice which 
their very intelligence and growing education forbid them to 
display. They will suffer terribly for their own miscalculations, 
and they have the same claim upon Europe that they always 
had,—that of being the race in Eastern Europe with most in- 
tellectual capacity for modern life. Success, probably, will go 
to the Bulgarians, who fight ; but Greece mastered Rome once 
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THE PENALTY OF DEATH. 


: ie division on Sir Joseph Pease’s proposal to abolish th 
penalty of death is satisfactory, as showing that in 
this particular, at all events, the new House of Commons is he 
disposed to try rash experiments. It cannot be said that Sir 
Joseph Pease offered the House any great inducement to 
embark on his doubtful venture. His statistics may have 
been indisputable, but certainly they were not undisputed, Or 
rather, to put it quite accurately, they were met by other 
statistics which pointed to the opposite conclusion. If jn 
Belgium and the Netherlands no increase of murders has 
followed upon the disuse of capital punishment, a ye 
great increase has followed upon a similar step in Switzerland 
and Wiirtemberg. The former country, indeed, has returned 
upon itself, and capital punishment is once more lawful 
Moreover, a part of Sir Joseph Pease’s speech would have been 
more in place if it had been made in support of Mr, Howard 
Vincent’s amendment. The blundering executions of which 
so much has lately been heard reflect great discredit on the 
present hap-hazard method of appointing executioners, but 
they have no bearing on the question whether a murderer 
ought to be hanged or imprisoned for life. An incom. 
petent surgeon may cut off a limb in such a way as 
to bring about the death of his patient, but we do not 
infer from this that amputation is no longer a neces. 
sary operation. The number of applications show that 
the dislike generally felt towards the office is very far from 
being universal; and wherever there is competition, it ought 
not to be impossible to find a competent man for the post. So, 
too, it is quite true that the existing definition of murder is 
too wide. Now that certain classes of murderers are never 
executed, what is the use of passing sentence of death on 
them ? The end the legislator should keep before him in 
the allotment of punishment to crime will be attained in pro- 
portion to the certainty with which the one is seen to follow 
upon the other. The difficulty of drawing a line between 
murders and murders may be great, but we refuse to believe 
that it is insuperable. If there are murders for which death 
is never inflicted, it is surely possible to visit this class of 
murders with a sharp penalty of a different order. There is only 
one of the arguments commonly urged against the retention of 
the capital penalty for ordinary murders that has even an appa- 
rent weight, and that is the possibility of error. But between 
careful juries and merciful Home Secretaries, this possibility 
has been reduced almost to nothing. The benefit of the doubt 
is now a very real benefit. Judges and Crown Counsel vie 
with one another in imploring juries not to find a prisoner 
guilty of murder unless the evidence is irresistible; and if 
occasionally a verdict is open to question, the Home Secretary 
is certain to advise a reprieve. The impression that innocent 
men are hanged rests, we fancy, on the fact that men who 
have been sentenced to death and reprieved are sometimes 
proved to be innocent. There is no justification for arguing 
from these cases that men on whose behalf nothing could be 
brought forward, and who have in consequence undergone the 
extreme penalty, would have been equally fortunate if they 
had been allowed to live. 

On the other hand, there are two reasons for retaining 
capital punishment which have lost none of their force. It is 
a common and, on the whole, valid argument for limiting the 
penalty of death to murder, that if you inflict it for any other 
crime, however heinous, there will be a strong temptation to add 
murder to that other crime in order to get rid of a witness. 
The abolition of capital punishment would have precisely the 
same result. It would be directly to the interest of a burglar 
to put to death a man who tried to defend his property, because 
to do so would subject him to no greater penalty, while by 
making identification difficult, it would make conviction im- 
probable. There are many cases in which the commission of 
a crime would be rendered easier by killing some one; and to 
all appearance, what mainly deters the criminal from thus 
doubling his guilt is his knowledge that in doing so he will 
much more than double his punishment. Death is something 
different in kind from perpetual imprisonment, and though he 
is ready to risk the one, he is notready to risk the other. The 
whole force of this motive would disappear if he could double 
his guilt and yet leave his punishment what it was. The 
second of these still valid reasons is that the abolition of 
capital punishment would be a virtual gift of impunity to 
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rigoners already under sentence of imprisonment for life. 


Whatever they may do, nothing worse can befall them 
than has befallen them already. It would be absurd to 
llot a lighter punishment to a second murder than has 
already been allotted to a first,—to put a man on bread 
and water for a week for killing a prison warder, when 
he has been sentenced to penal servitude for life for killing 
his worst enemy. Yet the law would forbid the infliction of 
the only greater punishment, and from the nature of the case, 
the original punishment cannot be repeated. There is no 
way that we can see out of this dilemma ; consequently, the 
one thing to be done is to retain capital punishment. At 
Jeast, if we let it go, we shall have greatly to increase our 
rison staff, to instruct the men composing it to be on the 
watch for the first sign of disturbance, and then to shoot 
freely by way of prevention, since we must not hang by way 
of penalty. 

One of the speakers in Tuesday’s debate pleaded not for the 
life of a murderer, but for his less painful death. ‘There are 
other modes of taking life besides the barbarous way of 
hanging a man by the neck until he is dead.” In this, no 
doubt, Mr. Cooke is right. The range of choice is no longer 
limited to the axe, the cord, the musket, and the guillotine; 
a mask charged with prussic acid, a glass of pleasantly 
flavoured liquid, a hermetically sealed chamber, would deprive 
death, if not of its terrors, at all events of its suffering. The 
murderer would be better off in this respect than the majority 
of his fellow-men. There is physical agony—at times very great 
physical agony—attending upon their deaths; there would be 
none at all attending upon his, Weagree with Mr. Cooke that 
when the law is taking life, it ought not to take it with un- 
necessary pain ; but we do not see that we are bound to call in 
the help of science to make the death of a murderer less pain- 
ful than it would probably have been if he had never been 
guilty of murder, There is no reason, however, to believe 
that hanging is more painful than any of the more ordinary 
forms of death. We are not thinking now of cases in 
which there has been gross incompetence or careless- 
ness on the part of the hangman. That can and ought to 
be remedied by giving the work to none but competent 
hands. And if the mode of execution does not call 
for alteration on this ground, there are other grounds on 
which any change in it is greatly to be deprecated. The 
shame associated with hanging constitutes an additional 
deterring influence. It might be long before the relatives 
of a man who had been killed by poison felt as much 
disgraced as they would had he been hanged. Moreover, 
frequent repetition has made this form of death sufficiently 
familiar to take hold of the popular imagination. Men 
who are tempted to murder can call up before their mental 
vision all the circumstances of the gallows; and where the 
imagination is sluggish, this is in itself a considerable 
advantage. 





THE WEST LAVINGTON SCHOOL CASE. 


AST autumn, in consequence of a speech of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s, which betrayed, as we thought, ignorance of the 
particular case, and also a total misconception of the powers and 
duties of the Charity Commissioners in reference to Endowed 
Schools generally, we had a controversy on the Lavington case 
with Mr, Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings, on behalf of the 
proposed scheme of the Charity Commissioners, Since then, a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons has been sitting 
upon the working of the Endowed Schools Acts, and consider- 
ing how far it may be expedient to amend the powers exercised 
under them by the Charity Commissioners. The West Lavington 
case has been heard by this Committee at considerable length, 
and the result has been completely to break down the case of 
Mr, Jesse Collings. It is only to be regretted that Mr. Jesse 
Collings was not able to attend on the Committee, from which 
he is now removed by his unfortunate loss of his seat. We 
feel sure that if he had been there, he would have been pre- 
pared to reverse his previous verdict. The facts appear, in 
truth, to have been far stronger in favour of the Commis- 
sioners than we had previously supposed. We thought at the 
time that there was some misunderstanding, and that Mr. 
Jesse Collings, in quoting the will of the founder, on which the 
Whole question turns, was quoting part of a document we had 
not seen, or from a different document to that before us. It 
Dow appears that Alderman Dauntsey, the founder, temp. Henry 
III., made two wills, one dated July 5th, 1542, the other 
dated March 10th, 1542, and while we relied on the latter, 





Mr. Jesse Collings was quoting from the former. There is an 
essential difference between them. In the former will the 
worthy Alderman says:—“I will that myn executors newly 
make at Lavington within the said countie of Wiltsse, a 
church-house, scole-house, and almeshouse ; and for the con- 
tynuance of the same, to have all my lands and tenements in 
London for ever.” In the latter will, published in the Report of 
the City Livery Companies’ Commission, from which our informa- 
tion was derived, the founder directed his executors to purchase 
land in West Lavington to build a church-house, schoolhouse, 
and eight chambers for a schoolmaster and seven almspeople, 
“that the parishioners of the said parish should have the use 
of the schoolhouse, to continue for ever, for scholars to be 
taught in the same.” He gave to his brother and his heirs the 
appointment of the schoolmaster, “ who should have yearly 
for stipend £10,” and also of the almspeople, “ from the in- 
habitants of West Lavington, and for lack of such persons, 
from the inhabitants of East Lavington, Little Cheverell, 
Tottern, Imber, Sibside, and of the Vize,” z.e., Devizes ; 
but the lands in London he gave to the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, instead of to his executors, subject to the perform- 
ance of certain covenants, to be contained in a subsequent 
deed to be made by his brother, for the payment of £10 a 
year to the schoolmaster, and 10s. 10d. each to the seven alms- 
people. The second will, therefore, entirely differs from the 
first, and clearly gives the property to the Mercers’ Company, 
subject only to the maintenance of school and almshouse. The 
rents at the time came to £47 8s. 4d., and the specified pay- 
ments amounted only to £25 3s. 4d., so that the balance, 
£22 5s, or little short of half, was clearly intended as a 
benefit to the Company of which the Alderman was a member. 
Mr. Jesse Collings, not, perhaps, being much of a historian, 
might be pardoned for having assumed that a will dated July 5th, 
1542, was later than one dated March 10th, 1542, in ignorance 
of the fact that March was later in the year than July under the 
old style, the year ending in March and not in December, 
and that, therefore, March, 1542, was what we should call 
March, 1543. But he might surely have looked at the Report 
of the Livery Companies’ Commission, or inquired of the 
Charity Commissioners themselves, before founding or prompt- 
ing an indignant attack on the action of the latter body, on 
the assumption that they were burking a will and making a 
corrupt compromise with the Mercers, and abetting them in 
“robbing the poor.” As a matter of law, there is little doubt 
that the Mercers are entitled to the whole value of the pro- 
perty, subject to the payment of the stipends mentioned and 
the keeping in repair of the schoolhouse and almshouse. Besides, 
a decree to that effect was made by the Court of Chancery in 
1633, and an attempt by a speculative solicitor to reverse that 
decree in 1833 ended in his having to pay the costs. 

By 1880, the income of the property—houses, or the pro- 
ceeds of sale of houses—was, according to the City Companies’ 
Commission Report, some £2,400 a year, representing at 
twenty years’ purchase a capital value of £48,000. The 
founder, we have seen, gave 25-47ths of the value to the 
Charity, and the rest to the Company. The Charity Commis- 
sioners obtained for the Charity £30,000, or 30-48ths. As 
there is little doubt that if the matter had been fought out in 
the Courts, the Charity would have got nothing beyond the 
sum of £60 a year agreed on in 1633, and a yearly sum for 
repairs, it can hardly be maintained that in getting a larger 
proportion than the founder gave, the Commissioners have 
basely compromised their client’s case. In fact, the West 
Lavington Committee have expressed their gratitude to the 
Mercers for having given so much. And though Mr. Saunders, 
M.P., who does not live in West Lavington, and has ceased to 
belong to the Committee, is still dissatisfied, yet, as the only 
alternative he proposed was an “ ordinance "—whatever that 
may mean—of the House of Commons to take the property 
from the Mercers and hand it over to the people of West Laving- 
ton, it would seem that his dissatisfaction rather proceeds from 
a predetermination to be dissatisfied than any solid reason. 

There are, from Mr. Saunders’s evidence, two other points in 
the indictment,—first, that West Lavington and the poor are 
to be robbed for the sake of Devizes and the middle classes ; 
and that, as regards the Governing Body of the West Lavington 
School, no representation is given to the West Lavingtonians. 
To take the last point first. The scheme proposes to establish 
five Governors, of whom three are to be appointed by the 
Mercers,—they being, in fact, the founder’s nominees, and 
themselves the re-founders of the School; two by the rate- 
payers of West Lavington in Vestry assembled ; two co-opted 
by the rest of the Governors, the first two being Mr. Pleydell- 
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Bouverie and another gentleman resident in the parish. The 
only way in which Mr. Saunders could establish his case that 
there was no representation of the inhabitants of the parish on 
this Governing Body, was by the extraordinary contention that 
the ratepayers in Vestry assembled did not represent the in- 
habitants, but represented only Lord Churchill, the Lord of the 
Manor. He might just as well have said that the Members for 
Westminster do not represent the people of Westminster, but 
the Dean and Chapter. There is always power to demand a 
poll at a Vestry meeting, and every ratepayer can vote as in a 
School-Board election,.but with the advantage that there is no 
cumulative vote. As the two members elected by the Vestry, 
together with the two co-optative Governors, could outvote 
the Mercers’ representatives, the allegation that the locality 
is not represented on the Governing Body breaks down. 
The last point, that West Lavington and the poor are to be 
robbed for the sake of Devizes and the middle classes, depends 
on:matters of detail rather than principle. For many years 
prior to 1880, every one is agreed that the Dauntsey School in 
West Lavington was a very bad school; and what was worse, 
it prevented the establishment of a good school. The effect 
of: some £400 to £500 a year spent on the school by the 
Mercers’ Company, who had no voice in the appointment of 
the master nor any control over him, was that, while the 
school pretended to be a grammar-school, it was in fact 
a thoroughly inefficient elementary school; but as every boy 
in West Lavington was admitted to it free, it was impossible to 
establish a good Voluntary or Board school in the parish. Lord 
Churchill, a member of the Marlborough family, who was heir 
to Mr. Dauntsey, appointed the master; and, in fact, the 
master was the Vicar of the parish, who, out of a stipend of 
£250, pocketed £170 himself, and paid an usher £80 to do 
the work. The Commissioners proposed to set aside £14,000, 
or £420 a year, for West Lavington, £250 for the alms- 
house, and the rest for the school. The school was to be an 
elementary school, but under Government inspection (and 
therefore, of course, earning a Government grant in aid of its 
endowment), with an upper division where additional subjects 
were to be taught, while £85 a year was to be given in scholar- 
ships, to take a certain number of boys on to higher schools. 
As the whole population of West Lavington is only 1,500, 
this would appear to be a tolerably adequate endowment. 
With the rest of the money, £16,000, it was proposed to 
establish a county school at Devizes, one of the parishes 
specially named in the founder’s will, and selected as being the 
mest. convenient of access, It is difficult to see any great 
objection to this scheme. A grammar-school in West Laving- 
tom could only be successful if it was a boarding-school; and 
if it were a boarding-school, it clearly would not depend on 
“the poor” of West Lavington, but on rich strangers, and 
the result would probably be a repetition of Harrow and 
Rugby, in which the upper and middle-class non-residents ulti- 
mately expelled the town boys. On the other hand, to spend 
the whole £900 a year on a merely elementary school for 
1,500 people would be a sheer waste of money, and could only 
have the effect of relieving the rates, or the voluntary contri- 
butions, or the small payments of those who could afford to 
pay for educating their children, without in the smallest 
degree improving the character of the education given. 
Indeed, the chances are that it would lower the character of 
the education by making the master independent, and there- 
fore careless, of results. By establishing a grammar-school at 
Devizes, or some other large and central town in the county, a 
chance of better education is brought within the reach of a far 
larger population, with the probability of a really good school. 
The net result of the Commissioners’ scheme would thus 
appear to be the establishment of an efficient elementary 
school in West Lavington, with a division higher than the 
ordinary elementary school, instead of a very inferior and 
inefficient elementary school ; and the establishment besides of 
a good secondary school, to which all classes in West Laving- 
ton and elsewhere could resort, and with special facilities for 
the poor of West Lavington. It is quite possible that a couple 
of thousand pounds more might have been given with 
advantage for West Lavington, so as to ensure that every boy 
there who was fit for it, might be able to attend the upper 
division. This, however, is a point for those who have studied 
the particular case, in view of general experience, to decide. 
There is at least as much to be said for the scheme as it stands, 
even in this respect, as there is against it. As regards the 
main points of the scheme, there is certainly nothing to justify 
a‘furious onslaught on a public body by a politician in the 
position which Mr. Chamberlain held; and if the cry of 
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“robbing the poor of their endowments ” rests on no better 
foundation than this case, there is very little wool over which 
to ery so loud. 








THE AMERICAN MONTAIGNE, 


if must be pleasant for a man to make ati afternoon call 

upon a nation, and find himself welcomed as a friend ; ang 
that pleasure will certainly fall to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in his visit to this country. No literary American—unlesg it be 
Mr. Lowell, and we should not except even him—occupies pre. 
cisely the same place as Dr. Holmes in Englishmen’s regard, 
They have the feeling for him which they had for Charles Lamb 
Charles Dickens, and John Leech, in which admiration somehow 
blends into and is indistinguishable from affectionateness, (Qf 
the thousands who have read Dr. Holmes’s productions, and the 
tens of thousands who have heard them read aloud, there is not 
one who would not be pleased if he heard of his pleasure, or 
grieved to be told authentically that he was in any suffering or 
heartache. With the majority, of course, his reputation js 
only that of a humoristic poet, who has made them 
laugh with the genuine, childlike enjoyment which now-a. 
days is begotten in grown Englishmen only of what a Scotch. 
man would call ‘‘ wiselike” fun. It has happened by an odd 
accident to Dr. Holmes to enjoy in England a kind of popu. 
larity—profitless popularity, we fear, and yet not profitless if 
the kindly favour of a nation profits any one—such as is given 
only to the writer of a successful comedy, or the composer of a 
pleasant tune. Some years ago, all the world started penny- 
readings for the enjoyment and education of the ignorant, all 
the world sought for things wisely humorous to read aloud, 
and all the world leaped with a spring upon “The One-Horse 
Shay.” It was found that all audiences, no matter how refined 
or how ignorant, without reference to occupation, and with 
no regard to age, understood that quaintly perfect joke, com. 
prehended its dialect—which is, indeed, like an exaggeration or 
caricature of the dialect of our own London suburbs, where, also, 
they pronounce road “reaowd”—and were tickled beyond control 
by the predicament of that perplexed minister perched on the 
pulverised relics of his chaise. It was those verses, of which 
their author probably thought nothing, and which, indeed, but 
for a certain separateness in their humour, suggesting, as 
humour so seldom does, that the writer smiles as he writes, 
are in themselves not much, which made Dr. Holmes’s 
English fortune, and sent the cultivated in thousands to read 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” and to recognise in a 
moment, with a delight which, if he could but know it, 
would be better payment to Dr. Holmes than any niche in 
the temple of fame, an American Montaigne, a cool, wise 
speculator on the phenomena of life, in whom a pleasant 
humour only flavours and makes appetising keen insight 
and deep reflection. The humour was remarkable, for, like 
almost all humour which has permanently charmed English- 
men, it was free from satire, yet bit deep, having in it that 
universality which is the note of the best humour of Shake- 
speare; but it was used not for itself, but only as a mordant for 
thought, or occasionally to make grave thought seem lighter. 
Take, for instance, perhaps the best-known passage of “The 
Autocrat :”— 

“ T think, I said, 1 can make it plain to Benjamin Franklin here, 


that there are six personalities distinctly to be recognised as taking 
part in that dialogue between John and Thomas. 
1. The real John; known only to his Maker. 
2. John’s ideal John; never the real one, and 
often very unlike him. 
3. Thomas's ideal John; never the real John, nor 
John’s John, but often very unlike either. 
1. The real Thomas. 
Three Thomases. fe Thomas’s ideal Thomas. 
8. John’s ideal Thomas. 


Only one of the three Johns is taxed; only one can be weighed on & 
platform balance; but the other two are just as important in the 
conversation. Let us suppose the real John to be old, dull, and ill- 
looking. But as the Higher Powers have not conferred on men the 
gift of seeing themselves in the true light, John very possibly con- 
ceives himself to be youthful, witty, and fascinating, and talks from 
the point of view of this ideal. Thomas, again, believes him to be an 
artful rogue, we will say ; therefore he is, so far as Thomas’s attitude 
in the conversation is concerned, an artful rogue, though really simple 
and stupid. The same conditions apply to the three Thomases. It 
follows, that, unti] a man can be found who knows himself as his 
Maker krows him, or who sees himself as others see him, there must 
be at least six persons engaged in every dialogue between two. Of 
these the least important, philosophically speaking, is the one that 
we have called the real pereon. No wonder two disputants often 


Three Johns. 
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—” 

+ angry, when there are six of them talking and listening all at the 
same time. [A very unphilosophical application of the above remarks 
was made by a young fellow, answering to the name of John, who 
sits near me at table. A certain basket of peaches, a rare vegetable, 
little known to boarding-houses, was on its way to me vid this un- 
lettered Johannes. He appropriated the three that remained in the 
pasket, remarking that there was just one a-piece for him. I con- 
yinced him that bis practical inference was hasty and illogical, but 
ja the meantime he had eaten the peaches. |” 


The jest there, which, simple and obvious as it is, yet com- 
pletes the argument by asserting John’s unity after all, is 
clearly intended to prevent the wisdom of the thought from 
seeming heavy; and the little book is full of such passages, which 
we read with involuntary and most pleasurable laughter, yet 
with a feeling that we have gained either in wisdom or in that 
knowledge which is the equivalent of long personal experience. 
Or take, merely because we have opened upon it, this more 
serious reverie on the cause of suicidal mania, and of the passion 
for drink when it is, as often happens, especially after great 
misfortune, developed suddenly :— 

“Tf we could only get at them, as we lie on our pillows and count 
the dead beats of thought after thought and image after image jar- 
ring through the overtired organ! Will nobody block those wheels, 
ancouple that pinion, cut the string that holds those weights, blow up 
the infernal machine with gunpowder? What a passion comes over 
us sometimes for silence and rest !—that this dreadful mechanism, 
unwinding the endless tapestry of time, embroidered with spectral 
figures of life and death, could have but one brief holiday! Who can 
wonder that men swing themselves off from beams in hempen lassos ? 
—that they jump off from parapets into the swift and gurgling 
waters beneath ?—that they take counsel of the grim friend who has 
bat to utter his one peremptory monosyllable and the restless 
machine is shivered as a vase that is dashed upon a marble floor? 
Under that building which we pass every day there are strong 
dungeons, where neither hook, nor bar, nor bed-cord, nor drinking- 
vessel, from which a sharp fragment may be shattered, shall by any 
chance be seen. There is nothing for it, when the brain is on fire 
with the whirling of its wheels, but to spring against the stone wall 
and silence them with one crash. Ah, they remembered that—the 
kind city fathers—and the walls are nicely padded, so that one can 
take such exercise as he likes without damaging himself on the very 
plain and serviceable upholstery. If anybody would only contrive 
some kind of a lever that one could thrust in among the works of this 
horrid automaton and check them, or alter their rate of going, what 
would the world give for the discovery >——From half a dime toa 
dime, according to the style of the place and the quality of the liquor 
—said the young fellow whom they call John.” 


We are writing a mere word of welcome to Dr. Holmes, and not 
a review of his books, and shall, therefore, say nothing of the 
wealth of witty and wise aphorisms which lies scattered through 
his writings, or of the marvellous skill with which he clothes 
ordinary characters in flesh and blood, and makes us sympathise 
with them as friends. We do not care about his super-ordinary 
characters, rather wearying of Iris and “the little gentle- 
man,” regarding Helen, the teacher, as impossible, bracketing 
Bernard Langdon with Nicholas Nickleby as badly dressed 
lay-figures, and watching Elsie Venner as we might any 
other monstrosity ; but only Dickens ever surpassed Dr. 
Holmes in describing subordinate characters, the keeper of the 
boarding-house and “the old gentleman” in the “ Autocrat,” the 
Deacon and the Colonel, the “ Principal of the Institoot,” and 
above all, the Yankee “hired man,” Abel Stebbins, in “ Elsie 
Venner.” We wish, however, as Dr. Holmes calls himself at 
once Poet, Professor, and Philosopher, to say a word upon 
the philosophy which runs in a steady stream through all his 
writings, and the drift of which is frequently mistaken. A 
vague idea, or beginning of an idea, which we trace, or 
fancy we trace, in all books of true American flavour, an 
idea that matter and spirit are more closely related than 
we habitually believe, becomes in Dr. Holmes’s writings a 
clearly defined system of thought. He is not in the least a 
Materialist, still less a Determinist, holding, indeed, we 
should say, the old idea that the watch of itself proves the 
watchmaker; but he has learned in his profession to recognise 
the force of tendencies, hereditary or other, and of circumstances, 
such as early poverty or the like, till he believes that free will, 
though perfect within its function, is limited in its range, and 
1s even liable, in extreme cases, to be temporarily suspended. 
Man with Dr. Holmes is free, but he cannot jump upon his own 
shadow, or get rid of the presence of any other environment. 
He remains responsible for meanness even if he was born on a 
“lean streak” of country ; but if he was so born, he will have a 
tendency to meanness to keep down, of which he can no more be 
wholly rid than of the shadow before mentioned. If, on the 
other hand, all circumstances predispose him to generosity of 
temperament, generosity, we mean, in the broad sense, the grand 


advantage of that temperament will be his without his own 
exertion. Dr. Holmes is perpetually dinning this truth into his 
readers, both when he is most serious and when he is wild with 
spirits. In the account of Colonel Sprowle’s supper-party, for 
instance, which would be as farcical as any chapter in Albert 
Smith but for the thoughts embedded in the jesting, he says :— 


“A little good wine won’t hurt anybody,’ said the Deacon. 
‘Plenty,—plenty,—plenty. There!’ He had not withdrawn his 
glass, while the Colonel was pouring, for fear it should spill ; and now 
it was running over. It is very odd how all a man’s philosophy 
and theology are at the mercy of a few drops of a fluid which the 
chemists say consists of nothing but C 4,02, H6. The Deacon’s 
theology fell off several points towards Jatitudinarianism in the 
course of the next ten minutes. He had a deep inward sense that 
everything was as it should be, human nature included. The little 
accidents of humanity, known collectively to moralists as sin, looked 
very venial to his growing sense of universal brotherhood and benevo- 
lence. ‘ It will all come right,’ the Deacon said to himself,—‘I feel 
a joyful conviction that everything is for the best. I am favoured 
with a blessed peace of mind, and a very precious season of good 
feelin’ toward my fellow-creturs.’ A lusty young fellow happened to 
make a quick step backward just at that instant, and put his heel, 
with his weight on top of it, upon the Deacon’s tues. ‘Aigh! What 
the d’ d’ didos are y’ abaout with them great huffs o’ yourn?’ said 
the Deacon, with an expression upon his features not exactly that. of 
peace and good-will to man. The lusty young fellow apologised ; but 
the Deacon’s face did not come right, and his theology backed round 
several points in the direction of total depravity.” 





And a few pages further on he gives us this striking sketch :— 


“The Doctor’s hired man had not the manners of a French valet. 
He was grave and taciturn for the most part, he never bowed and 
rarely smiled, but was always at work in the daytime and always 
reading in the evening. He was hostler, and did all the housework 
that a man could properly do, would go to the door or ‘tend table,’ 
bought the provisions for the family—in short, did almost everything 
for them but get their clothing. There was no cffice in a per- 
fectly appointed household, from that of steward down to that of 
stable-boy, which he did not cheerfully assame. His round of 
work not consuming all his energies, he must needs cultivate the 
Doctor’s garden, which he kept in one perpetual bloom, from the 
blowing of the first crocus to the fading of the last dahlia. This 
garden was Abel’s poem. Its half-dozen beds were so many cantes. 
Nature crowded them for him with imagery such as no Laureate 
could copy in the cold mosaic of language. The rhythm of alter- 
nating dawn and sunset, the strophe and antistrophe still perceptible 
through all the sudden shifts of our dithyrambic seasons and echoed 
in corresponding floral harmonies, made melody in the soul of Abel, 
the plain serving-man. It softened his whole otherwise rigid aspect. 
He worshipped God according to the strict way of his fathers; buta 
florist’s Puritanism is always coloured by the petals of his flowers,— 
and Nature never shows him a black corolla.” 

Dr. Holmes does not mean that theology is an illusion and 
man the creature of circumstances, but that man is so con- 
stituted, that even his theology is affected by circumstances, as 
every man who ever wrote a sermon in bad weather will sorrow- 
fully acknowledge to be true. It was to develop this idea that 
he wrote that extraordinary romance, “ Elsie Venner,” which so 
many people find to be unpleasant. It had to be unpleasant, 
for Dr. Holmes wished to use as the most powerful illustration 
of his theory, the possibility of an influence from outside—the 
bite of a snake while the mother was pregnant—causing con- 
genital, and for a time irresistible, impulses in the child, modifying 
and spoiling an entire life, influences so much stronger than the 
will, that till released from their bondage by the near approach 
of death, and the consequent suspension of all material in- 
finence, Elsie was never really free. The book was at once 
denounced as Materialist; but no one who reads it attentively 
will doubt that Dr. Holmes believed the will, when sane, to be 
free, the soul to be independent of its surroundings, and the 
body to contain a spirit which can be imprisoned, but not 
die. The temptation which besets the artist may have induced 
him, has induced him, even on his own hypothesis, to 
exaggerate Hlsie’s slavery; but the total drift is unmis- 
takeable. Dr. Holmes’s deductions from his theory are, 
first, the wisdom of an almost limitless tolerance for human 
beings as for immortals bound during the short time we see 
them in cramping fetters; and, secondly, Universalism, the soul 
reguining with its release from the conditions of earth the 
character, or the possibility of acquiring the character, which 
the Creator meant it to possess. The theory has its dangerous 
side, but its result with Dr. Holmes, as we once heard a very 
young critic say, is to make him the “ friendliest of all philo- 
sophers,” aud the most genial of the thinkers who fully admit 
that, whether original sin is true or not, man sins and must be 
cleaned. He wants the Devil to be heard at the bar, he says, 
not that he may plead that sin is sinless, but that the prosecator 
may know what the temptation to sin is, and so waste no blow 
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THE CLAIMS OF BEASTS OF BURDEN. 
ISS LINDO’S admirable project, communicated on 
Monday last to a meeting of ladies and gentlemen, held 
at the rooms of the “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,” in Jermyn Street, for establishing a convalescent 
home for horses,—and, let us hope, with some of the members 
present,—donkeys and mules also, in or near London, brings 
before us the very special claims of a class of animals which 
have hitherto attracted a good deal less of our sympathy 
than they deserve. The truth is that, whatever may be the case 
amongst the Arabs, English horses are very much less often the 
objects of human friendship than dogs, cats, and birds. Partly, 
their size stands in the way of that complete domestication 
which is essential for such friendship, and oddly enough, 
for a reason which it is extremely difficult adequately to 
make out, the attendants on horses, who probably feel more 
active friendship for them than any other class, do not do that 
credit to their equine companions which one might wish. Horsey 
men are not generally so admirable as the horses to which they 
are often heartily devoted. And hence, perhaps, it has hap- 
pened that the sentiments of friendship with which we of the 
Western World regard our horses, are not often as thoroughly 
rooted in our nature, as are the sentiments with which we regard 
our indoors companions. 
And yet what does not man owe to the creatures by which 
almost as much of the physical work of our modern life is 
effected, as probably by man himself? Of course, the loco- 
motive now transacts for us a greater amount of our physical 
work than even all the mewand all the beasts of burden together 
can effect. But if all the work of Englishmen and English- 
women were measured in foot-pounds, that is, in the number 
of pounds which could be raised through a single foot by the same 
exertion, and the result compared with the work of our beasts 
of burden measured in the same way, we do not feel certain, in 
spite of the vastly greater multitude of hard-worked human 
beings, which sum would be the greater. And yet nothing is less 
common than for men to realise adequately what they owe to 
these mute slaves, who appear to have no conception of abstract 
rights, and are quite incompetent to organise any agitation for 
home-rule on their own behalf, Only conceive what London 
would be if all the horses and donkeys were to die in the night. 
Even the railways would be comparatively useless. Enormous 
stores of goods would remain at the terminuses of the various 
lines, as immoveable as “real property ” itself. Even the sus- 
pension of all cabs for a single day would be bad enough. But 
how life would be carried on without the tradesmen’s carts, 
without the great vans which carry on the larger traffic, without 
the hucksters and costermongers who help the poor to what they 
need, it is impossible to conceive. Yet all this is effected by 
what in a sense we may call the enslavement of some of the most 
powerful, most tractable, most sagacious of our fellow-creatures, 
creatures immensely our superiors in mechanical force, and we 
sometimes think also, greatly our superiors in mildness and 
docility of temper, and willingness to endure hardship and to 
exert themselves at others’ bidding. Nothing can be more 
wonderful,—if only the wonder of the common things of the world 
could ever be adequately realised,—than the existence of this 
class of mute labourers of indomitable and more than Titanic 
strength, which are so submissive to man’s training, and which 
spend all their days in painfully executing our will, without 
even gaining thanks for their services from any but the more 
thoughtful and grateful of their masters. If they could present 
to us a “ petition of right,” what would they not have it in their 
power to claim? For hundreds of generations they have done all 
our hardest work, without any reward except the food necessary 
to keep them in working order; and, in case of decay, in the first 
place, vain and cruel efforts to stimulate them to do what they 
have lost the power to do, and then, at last, a blow on the head. 
Surely this good and wise Miss Lindo, who proposes to estab- 
lish a convalescent home for the poor overworked creatures, 
nobly as she is distinguishing herself amongst us, ought to have 
arisen amongst us long ago. We are ready enough,—at least, 
not ready enough, but very ready,—to establish convalescent 
homes for our own race, and yet those who avail themselves of 
these admirable institutions are seldom indeed without some 
relatives or friends to nurse them with tender care. But for the 
poor creatures who do all our hardest tasks for us there are 
no such caretakers, and when they stand in need of rest 
and refreshment, there is no one to find it out until the failure 
of strength brings on some catastrophe, and renders it neces- 





aT 
sary to put the overworked labourer to death. What Miss 
Lindo proposes is to establish a convalescent home for ho 
where they may be properly looked after, and have not only 

od ing, but enough corn to keep them i iti 

good grazing, but enough co ep them in condition, go 
that after a few weeks’ rest, they may be really fit to resume 
their work. Miss Lindo hopes ultimately to be able to make 
this convalescent home for horses still more useful by the 
occasional purchase of horses, not really worn out, but so much 
in need of rest that their owners may think them worn ont 
horses which after an adequate interval of rest may be quite up 
to supplying the place for a few weeks of other animals urgently 
in need of it. The Society would in that case hire out 
these horses to the costermongers or other poor tradesmen 
who brought their own horses for a rest, at a comparatively 
trifling charge, so that the business of the owner need not be 
interrupted by the rest which he finds it desirable to give his 
own horse. This feature of the scheme,—a most valuable one, 
—will not, however, be immediately possible. At present, the 
new Society must limit itself to providing,—at a moderate charge, 
—rest and refreshment for horses in real need of it, and it ig 
believed that the poor owners of horses are so well aware that 
this would often save the life of a horse and renovate its 
strength, that they would find it, even from the most selfish point 
of view, desirable to pay for such an interval of rest and refresh. 
ment, rather than lose their horse altogether. The plan 
seems to us in every way satisfactory, and we trust that 
Miss Lindo, the Honorary Secretary of the Society (who is to 
be addressed, “care of Manager, Royal Military Riding School, 
9 Gloucester Crescent, London, W.”), will soon receive so many 
offers of aid from the public, that an institution which may 
quickly become in the best sense self-supporting, may be 
established. Of course, during its infancy it must be sustained 
by charitable help. But we are persuaded that it might ina 
very short period recommend itself so strongly to the self. 
interest of the poorer class of owners of horses and asses, that it 
would not only become independent of charitable aid, but might 
even spread itself into widely separated Metropolitan districts, 
whether in the shape of branches or in mere repetitions of the 
original institution. 

We are well aware that this is an age of increasing sympathy 
with the lower animals; sometimes we are even told that it is 
an age of morbid sympathy with them, though we do not believe 
that it is so. But certainly if there be anything morbid at 
all in the sympathy of Englishmen with the lower animals, 
it is not in the direction of too great a tenderness towards 
beasts of burden; it is rather in the direction of supersensitive- 
ness towards pets to which we sometimes attribute a subtlety 
aud variety of emotion of which they are not really capable. 
But however this may be, there is no morbid sympathy,—no 
adequate sympathy,—for the overburdened creatures which are 
forced, whether they will or not, to do so vast a proportion of our 
worst drudgery for us. To these at least men are only too apt 
to act as if they were mere steam-engines, with stomachs in the 
place of boilers; and a little of the sympathy which we give (not 
too liberally) to dogs, cats, birds, squirrels, and other companions 
of our amusements, ought surely to be reserved for those over- 
worked slaves by whose help half our necessaries and comforts, 
and more than half our pleasures, are procured. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
AGGRESSIVE IRRELIGION IN FRANCE. 
(To tax Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Monsieur LE DrirecTEuR,—J’ai recu un numéro de _ votre 
Spectator, 24 Avril dernier, ot, sous le titre “ Aggressive 
Irreligion in France,” je lis une lettre de M. Morrison oi il est 
question de la nouvelle Section des Sciences Religieuses 
organisée depuis quelques semaines & la Sorbonne, et dont j'ai 
lhonneur d’étre le président. Cette lettre est d’une parfaite 
exactitude, et je remercie son auteur d’avoir contribué a dissipet 
les idées fausses que l’on se plait d'un certain cdté & répandre 
en Angleterre sur la situation religieuse de la France. Voudriez- 
vous me permettre quelques explications supplémentaires ? 

Il est absolument faux que la politique républicaine vise 
l'extermination du catholicisme romain en France. Les 
exterminations ont pu étre sanctionnées jadis par des conciles 
et des papes; elles ne sont plus de notre temps. 

Ce qui est vrai, c’est d’abord que dans les classes cultivées e0 
France le nombre de ceux qui rejettent les croyances catholiques 
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romaines est trés considérable, forme trés probablement la 
majorité, sans que pourtant ils se sentent généralement disposés 
pour cela a faire acte d’adhésion & une forme déterminée de 
protestantisme. Dans les grandes villes, et surtout dans les 
centres industriels, un trés grand nombre d’ouvriers ont aussi 
rompa avec les croyances catholiques romaines, surtout par 
esprit d’opposition contre le prétre et ses prétentions 
sacerdotales. 

C’est 1a surtout, dans cette derniére catégorie, qu’on voit se 
yérifier observation déja faite en d’autres pays qu’un catho- 
lique romain, devenu hostile aux croyances traditionnelles, est 
beaucoup plus vite entrainé qu’un protestant 4 identifier la 
religion particuli¢re de son enfance ou de sa famille avec le 
Christianisme et la religion en soi, et & devenir ou & se croire anti- 
chrétien et irréligieux par cela seul qu’il n’est plus catholique. 

Je ne discute pas, je ne juge pas; je constate. C’est la 
conséquence de Vabsolutisme avec lequel le catholicisme romain 
s'impose aux consciences comme étant la seule religion 
légitime, la seule sérieuse, la seule digne de son nom. Ses 
disciples sont donc habitués & le confondre avec la religion en 
soi, et c’est une chose frappante que la difficulté qu’éprouvent 
méme des esprits éclairés, ayant regu l’instruction catholique 
romaine, & envisager les questions religieuses autrement que de 
point de vue catholique romain. L’un des exemples de cette 
espéce de fascination nous est fourni par le célébre Auguste 
Comte. 

Depuis 1789, excepté pendant la période de la restauration 
légitimiste (1815-1830), il n’y a plus eu de “ religion d’état” en 
France. L’Etat francais se déclarait neutre (non pas athée, 
non pas irréligieux), neutre en présence et au dessus des diverses 
formes de la religion existant en France. II reconnaissait en 
méme temps son devoir de protéger la liberté des cultes et des 
consciences, et méme il subsidiait en vertu de concordats 
ce qu’on peut appeler les religions historiques professées par les 
populations (le catholicisme romain, le protestantisme, et la 
judaisme). 

Mais en fait, et pour des raisons politiques, les divers gouverne- 
ments depuis Napoléon I. crurent de leur intérét de se 
départir de ce principe d’égalité en faveur de la religion de la 
grande majorité, qui était le catholicisme. Ces faveurs illogiques, 
assez restraintes sous le premier empire, redevenues légales au 
bénéfice de la religion d’Etat de la Restauration, de nouveau 
réduites sous Louis Philippe bien qu’en voie d’accroissement dans 
Jes derniéres années de ce prince, furent multipli¢es jusqu’au 
scandale sous Napoleon III., qui tenait beaucoup 4 se concilier 
Pappui des influences cléricales. 

Il y avait des lois restrictives de la liberté de la presse, de 
Vassociation, de la discussion publique, dont tous, excepté les 
partisans du catholicisme, avaient 4 sonffrir. chaque instant 
les protestants et les autres non-catholiques étaient lésés dans 
leurs droits. L’enseignement public était dominé par le clergé. 
Les communautés monastiques étaient favorisées de toutes 
maniéres. Les charges fiscales et militaires, qui en France 
doivent peser sur tout le monde, leur étaient épargnées. 
J’aurais toute une liste & rédiger des priviléges de fait qui 
étaient assurés par le gouvernement impérial aux institutions 
catholiques romaines, souvent méme en contradiction formelle 
avec les lois existantes. Ceux qui savent comment se faisaient les 
élections sous ce gouvernement comprendront aussi pourquoi l’on 
ne pouvait compter sur les Chambres pour remédier 2 cet état 
de choses. 

Par conséquent, la République, sortée du vote libre de la 
pcpulation, avait, entre autres missions, celle de ramezer la 
situation religieuse & l’état prescrit par les lois constitutives qui 
se résument dans le double principe de liberté et d’égalité. 

Par conséquent aussi, elle devait supprimer les priviléges 
dont le gouvernemcnt antérieur avait favorisé exclusivement la 
religion catholique romaine. Elle devait la ramener 4 ce que 
nous appelons le droit commun. En procédant de la sorte, il 
ne pouvait faire autrement que de froisser des habitudes, des 
intéréts, et ces préjugés qui portent le catholique romain croyant 
4s’imaginer qu’il est persécuté quand il ne commande pas, et 
qu'il doit se contenter du régime auquel tout les autres sont 
soumis, 

L’Empire disait: Je favorise le catholicisme romain, parce 
que je crois devoir favoriser la religion au point de vue social, et 
la religion, c’est le catholicisme romain. Les ennemis de la 
République ont dit: Vous faites rentrer le catholicisme romain 
dans le droit commun, le catholicisme romain est la religion, 
donc vous attaquez la religion, vous étes Virréligion agressive. 





Je ne dis pas que toujours et partout cette réduction au droit 
commun se soit accomplie avec les ménagements et le tact 
qu il aurait fallu. Des ennemis ardents du catholicisme, des 
fonctionnaires trop zélés du maladroits, ont pu ¢& et 1a donner 
une extension ou une Apreté regrettable aux instructions qu’ils 
avaient regues. Ces choses-la sont toujours possibles; mais je 
maintiens que l’intention du gouvernement républicain n’a pas 
dépassé et ne dépassera pas le principe de liberté conformé- 
ment aux lois, peut-étre plus nécessaires en France qu’en 
Angleterre, qui régissent l’usage de la liberté de réunion et 
d’association, et auxquelles tous doivent obéissance. 

C’est pour nous un grand sujet d’étonnement qu’a |’étranger 
on ait pu s’y méprendre et qu’on ait pris au sérieux le 
sophisme des catholiques romains passionnés qui crient qu’on 
“chasse Dieu,” qu’on “ renie Dieu,” qu’on veut “ exterminer la 
religion,’—parce qu’on soumet I’Eglise catholique romaine 4 la 
loi commune. 

Je suis en mesure de vous affirmer que parmi les gouvernants 
actuels, il n’en est pas un seul gu’on puisse accuser d’irréligion 
systématique. Je puis méme affirmer & vos lecteurs que 
nommément M. Goblet, Ministre de l’Instruction Publique, et 
M. de Freycinet, Président du Conseil, sont des hommes 
sincérement religieux. 

Il est trés vrai qu’en grande majorité le clergé catholique 
romain est hostile a la République, et ne s’en cache guére. 
S’il avait encore le pouvoir moral qu’il avait autrefois, la 
République n’aurait pas vécu six mois. I] est vrai aussi que, 
par réaction contre les abus antérieurs, il régne dans une partie 
trop nombreuse de la population ouvriére une antipathie pro- 
fonde contre toute idée religieuse. Mais cela n’a rien 4 faire 
avec la politique suivie par le gouvernement. 

J’arrive enfin 4 ce qui concerne la nouvelle Section des Sciences 
Religieuses & la Sorbonne. 

Depuis des années on se plaignait dans le monde savant de 
V’état d’infériorité auquel nous condamnait vis-a-vis de ]’Alle- 
magne, de la Suisse, de la Hollande, et aussi de l’Angleterre. Ce 
fait que les recherches de divers genres ayant la religion pour 
objet étaient confinées presque exclusivement dans les Facultés 
de Théologie catholiques, o& ne régnaient ni la pleine liberté 
d’examen ni les études comparatives des études faites a 
l’étranger. C’est & cette plainte que répondit d’abord la 
création au Collége de France, en 1880, d’une chaire publique 
d’Histoire des Religions, que l’on voulut bien me confier. 
Mais un seul homme, devant faire un cours public, ne pouvait 
suffire & une pareille tache. Les Chambres avaient supprimé les 
Facultés de Théologie catholiques, non seulement par raisons 
d’économie, mais surtout parce qu’elles ne servaient plus & rien. 
Elles n’avaient pas d’auditeurs. La Cour de Rome n’avait 
jamais voulu les reconnaitre. Les évéquos n’y envoyaient aucun 
de leurs jeunes prétres; il préféraient les instruire dans leurs 
séminaires, loin du bruit des systémes et des discussions des 
mal-pensants. Les grades universitaires que ces Facultés 
pouvaient accorder n’étaient recherchés par personne. En un 
mot, l’institution était tombée d’elle-méme, parce qu’elle était 
trop catholique pour étre scientique, et trop peu catholique aux 
yeux du haut clergé. Aussi vous voyez que cette suppression 
n’a pas fuit grand bruit. On s’est remué lorsque le gouverne- 
ment de la République a voulu appliquer les lois existantes 4 les 
communautés monastiques, qui s’étaient constituées avec le 
prétention de les braver ou de les tourner. 

Alors les amis des hautes études ont voulu profiter de 
Yoccasion pour organiser un cycle de cours se rapportant & 
histoire et 4 la critique scientifique des religions. Naturellement, 
V’Etat neutre ne pouvait fonder des cours dogmatiques. Mais 
Vhistoire et la critique sérieuse sont choses laiques. II s’est 
adressé & des spécialistes autorisés pour les diverses branches 
de connaissances spéciales qu’il s’agissait de cultiver. Des 
noms tels que ceux de M. Bergaigne, l’orientaliste San- 
scritisant du premier ordre, de M. de Rosny, Japonisant et 
Sinologue de grande réputation, de M. Lefébure pour l’Egypto- 
logie, de M. Derembourg pour I’Islamisme et les religions 
d’Arabie, se passent de toute recommandation. Ce dernier est 
israélite; mais pourquoi pas? Les branches qui touchent de 
plus prés au Christianisme sont confiées & MM. Maurice 
Vernes, Massebian, Sabatier, ces deux derniers professeurs & la 
Faculté de Théologie protestante,* 4 mon fils,’ moi-méme. M. 





* Celleci a été conservée, d’abord parce qu’elle est utilisé par tous ceux qui se 


destinent au ministére évangélique ; et | wry parce quo la loi exige de tout pasteur 
qu’il soit bachelier en théologie, L’ 
pasteurs, 


tat doit donc une Faculté aux futurs 
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Esarein, catholique libéral, est chargé du droit canonique, dont 
l'étude est toujours nécessaire. 

Je peux vous affirmer qu’aucun de mes collégues n’est 
possédé par la fitvre anti-religieuse ou anti-chrétienne. Nous 
faisons de la science sévére et aust¢re, chacun dans notre partie, 
etsans aucune idée de propagande. Le seul nom qui pouvait 
inspirer des inquiétudes aux chrétiens de “petite foi” serait 
celui du respectable M. Havet, qui continue parmi nous, quoique 
avec plus de sérieux, de savoir, et de modération, la tradition 
philosophique du dix-huitiéme siécle. Mais d’abord il était juste 
qui cette tendance fit aussi représentée; en second lieu, c’est 
un homme d’un grand Age, du plus noble caractére; enfin, son 
cours n’est que temporaire, et sera remplacé dans un certain 
temps par un cours sur la religion gréco-romaine qui manque a 
notre programme. 

Enfin je dois vous faire observer ceci. Nous faisons partie 4 
la Sorbonne de ce qui s’appelle I’Ecoles des Hautes Etudes. 
Tandis qu’A la Faculté des Lettres, & celle des Sciences, au 
Collége de France, il y a un grand nombre de cours publics ou 
quasi-publics, ot tout le monde et admis, et qui, par cela méme, 
exigent jusqu’A un certain point la forme oratoire, exclusive 
des démonstrations ou applications trop techniques, les cours 
des Hautes Etudes sont fermés,—on n’y est admis qu’aprés 
inscription. Les professeurs travaillent avec leurs ¢léves ou les 
font travailler sur des textes, des documents: originaux, grecs, 
latins, hébreux, arabes, sanscrits, chinois, &c, les lexiques, 
claves ou commentaires 2 la main. II ne saurait donc ¢tre ques- 
tion dans une telle institution de propagande brnyante en faveur 
de tel ou tel principe religieux ou contre la religion. La seule 
passion qui anime les professeurs est la recherche du vrai, sans 
se préoccuper des conséquences et des applications. Quiconque 
est convaincu de posséder la vérité doit s’en réjouir, et non s’en 
affliger. 

Telles sont, Monsieur le Directeur, les considérations que je 
désirait vous soumettre. Faites en l’'usage qui vous semblera 
bon, et croyez 4 mes sentiments les plus distingués. 

ALBERT REVILLE, 


Professeur au Collége de France, Président de la Section 
des Sciences Religieuses i la Sorbonne. 


21 Rue Guénégaud, Paris, 7 Mai. 


ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE AND THE IRISH 

QUESTION. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—As you were good enough to notice some remarks which 
I made last week at Leeds, perhaps you will allow me to state 
accurately what I said. My words were :—“ We were told that 
wealth, education, and intelligence were against us” on the 
Irish policy of the Government. I did not, and do not, admit 
the truth of the allegation; nor did I argue that the greatest 
social and political reforms have been carried against the intelli- 
gence of the country. My argument, however imperfectly 
stated or reported, was that this so-called combination of wealth, 
education, and intelligence had always been found in direct 
antagonism to the liberties of the people in the case of the 
greatest social and political reforms, since the days of King 
John. 

It is historically true that the wealthy and educated classes— 
whether landed, titled, professional, or academic—have, in the 
main, opposed great reforms; but it does not at all follow 
that, because a man is wealthy and has been educated, he is, 
therefore, intelligent, though the representatives of classes have 


‘loved to believe, especially in times of great political excitement, 


that intelligence can nowhere be found without privileges and 
position. Hence we have only to look back to contemporary 
records to find that the stock argument against every successive 
great reform as it arose, has been that wealth, education, and 
intelligence were opposed to it. 

Therefore, I said that the reappearance now of our old friend 
was of good omen. But I distinctly repudiated the notion that 
the intelligence of the country had been opposed to progress. 
On the contrary, I said that the truest and safest intelligence, 
where personal rights and liberties are concerned, lies in the 
collective’ wisdom, common-sense, and impartiality of the people 
at large, whose moral vision, when the issues are clearly before 
them, is not disturbed by the diversified interests, the timidity, 
and the distrust which must beset individuals and classes. It 
is this intelligence which has led to the assertion and vindica- 
tion of personal and Constitutional rights in the greatest epochs 
of our history. I do not exclude the reign of John. His true 


a 
that the Barons put themselves at the head of the movement 
which resulted in the Great Charter, but they did not do 
until their own material interests were attacked by the King 
who seized their castles and dishonoured their daughters, j 

The force which won that victory, and the force which has. 
carried all the greatest and happiest changes in the direction of 
freedom down to the present day, was the determined action of 
the people themselves. And the English people, who do not fear 
to trust the Irish, will once more supply their leaders with the 
force necessary to give to Ireland what I, for one, believe to be 
her legitimate rights.—I am, Sir, &c., 

War Office, May 11th. Hersert J. Grapstoyg, 

(We do not understand why the Barons’ leadership was any 
the worse for its having been prompted by grievances of their 
own. If so, popular revolts due to popular grievances are, at 
least, none the better, for they, too, are selfish. But does Mr, 
Gladstone regard the revolution of 1688 as having been accom. 
plished without guidance from above ?—Ep. Spectator. } 


THE CHURCHWARDEN OF SELBY. 
(To THe EpitTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’ | 

S1r,—In your issue of May 8th, under “ News of the Week,” 
you refer to Canon Harper appointing a churchwarden, “a 
Liberationist and a strong supporter of Disestablishment.” As 
I am the churchwarden referred to, allow me to correct an error 
that you have—quite unintentionally, I am sure—fallen into, 
I am not a Liberationist or a supporter of Disestablishment, but 
exactly the reverse. The “head and front of my offence” 
against the Tory Party here, was that I,a Vicar’s churchwarden 
of many years’ standing, warmly supported at the last General 
Election a Liberal candidate for this Barkston Ash Division 
who was in favour of Disestablishment, holding that it was not 
then a question of practical politics. Iam very sorry to appear 
by this letter to take away from the broad liberality of Canon 
Harper’s Conservatism, as Iam sure his love of fair play has 
no limit. You have at the present painful and perplexing crisis 
of Irish affairs much anxious and sad thought, and J am sorry 
to trouble you with what may appear a trivial matter.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Selby, May 10th. 


THE TWEED AND THE GALA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I am glad to hear “J. L.’s” report of the purity of Tweed 
and Gala. If he had waded in them, instead of riding near 
them, his opinion might be—or, a year ago, would have been— 
different. Tweed then wore a greasy, faded look, like a river 
that has been unsuccessful in business, and Gala resembled the 
washings of a painter’s colour-box. But all this may have been 
changed in the last twelve months.—I am, Sir,.&c., 
1 Marloes. Road, Kensington, W., May 9th. 


Mark Scort. 





A. Lane. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE. 
{To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Srr,—In my paper on “ Musical Literature,” I find that by an 
oversight I inadvertently substituted “ sparing”—the word 
which ends the next stanza—for “daring,” in the quotation 
from Rubinstein’s songs. As this error introduces an absurdity 
for which the translator is not responsible, I must ask you to 
allow me to offer him an apology for my carelessness.—I am, 
Sir, &., Tue Writrer or THE ARTICLE. 








ART. 
. a 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Tus year’s exhibition of water-colour drawings by the members 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, is rather 
above than below the usual average of merit, and must, there- 
fore, be exempted from the criticism which applies to nearly all 
the other Galleries,—that the interest and value of the examples 
have suffered from the prevailing depression in Art. This 
Society, too, has elected a new member, who may possibly prove 
a great acquisition to its ranks, though he has been chiefly 
known up to the present time as an oil-painter. This is Mr, 
David Murray, an Associate of the Scottish Academy, and one 





of our least conventional landscape artists. 
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The collection, also, though still rather weak in figure- 
subjects, has more examples than usual of that class, of 
which the most serious and important effort is Mr. Henshall’s 
« Gisters,” a variation on the well-known theme of the contrast 
afforded by sickness and health. Given its title, and this above- 
mentioned motive, one could almost construct this picture with- 
out further description, so usual are its details of cottage 
farniture, pale and ruddy faces, propped-up pillows, shadow and 
sunshine. It is “The Pride of the Village” over again; but, 
nevertheless, Mr. Henshall has managed to endue the scene 
with a certain freshness, and has painted it with considerable 
skill. The contrast between the outdoor sunshine and the 
dim light of the room, is managed with great ability, and 
the composition is both careful and satisfactory. Mr. 
Carl Haag’s large work here, is one of those which 
foolish persons will praise, but is only a dull studio repeti- 
tion, scarcely varied in incident, of what the painter has 
done more thoroughly in previous years. It must be twenty 
years, we should think, since he exhibited here “ Danger in the 
Desert” and then “ Happiness in the Desert;” and now we 
have this “Shipwreck in the Desert,” with its man standing 
by a dying, or dead, camel, appealing to Allah for protection. 
Look rather for an instance of Mr. Haag’s good qualities at his 
smaller work, on one of the screens, entitled “ The Important 
Message: Entrance to the Mandarah, Cairo.” This shows the 
artist’s best qualities, especially that solidity of texture of 
which he has always been a master. It is worth noting that 
the effect of this drawing, as of all Mr. Haag’s best work, 
though brilliant in the extreme, is more like the brilliance of 
hammered metal, than that of water-colour, or oil-painting. 
As a piece of technical craftsmanship, there is nothing in this 
Gallery to be mentioned by the side of this work. Mr. 
E, K. Johnson is less successful than usual in his figure- 
subjects ; but he has a study of an old-fashioned garden, 
set with long beds of flowers and smooth-carpeted lawns, 
which has a great charm, and which, in our opinion, 
is more delightful than it would be if more elaborately 
finished. Mr. Johnson, indeed, like many others of our genre 
painters, habitually a little overworks his pictures, and loses in 
freshness what he gains in texture. It is an old vice, this, of 
English painters. Mr. Wainright is one of the strongest figure 
contributors to this Gallery, and his semi-Puritan girl chalking 
up a “score” upon the kitchen-door of a tavern is well drawn 
and harmonious. It is also, if truth must be told, a little un- 
interesting. Notice, however, that Mr. Wainright’s French 
education—or is it only French feeling P—enables him to give 
us pleasure, with but little incident, excitement, or apparent 
exertion. His work is so harmonious and in such perfect 
tone, that one forgets its lack of other motive. Mr. Albert 
Moore sends a very curious little picture of a girl sitting 
upon a sofa, with the upper part of her body unclothed. It 
is a fine piece of delicate workmanship, but unsatisfactory as a 
picture, and it has that unfortunate look as if the model had 
just taken her clothes off, which is the surest condemnation 
of a nude painting. Mr. Henry Wallis has this year partially 
deserted his “ Merchant of Venice” and other Shakespearian 
subjects, and attacked Mr. Carl Haag’s province of Eastern life. 
But his work does not, we think, gain in consequence. For, 
in trath, Mr. Wallis’s art is of a very peculiar character, and is 
most suitable for subjects which are of a somewhat unusual 
kind; senatorial robes and chains, rich marbles and mosaics, 
slashed tunics, &c.,—these are the subjects in which he is most 
successful, and it is in the combination of these that he gains 
occasionally very rich effects of colour. His painting is essen- 
tially at the opposite pole of Art to that of the Mr. Wainright 
of whom we have been speaking, and a merely natural subject 
becomes in his hands more unreal, because more conventional, 
than one which has only reference to bygone times and vanished 
fashions. Mr. Albert Goodwin is still the most interesting of the 
landscape painters here, and he is almost the only one in whom 
landscape receives any touch of ideal quality. Perhaps a partial 
exception should be made, however, in this connection, of Mr. 
Edward Brewtnall, who, as we have frequently pointed out of 
late, has been showing considerable capacity of emphasising 
some special subject of human interest, by composition and 
device of scenery, both of land and cloud. Mr. Goodwin’s 
work this year is comparatively uninteresting, though his 


“Florentine Bridge” is, from a technical point of view, excel- 


lent. It may be noticed that the deficiency of late in this artist’s 
paintings seems to have arisen from the fact of his having 





given his own special imaginative bias, and attempted all kinds 

of semi-scientific experiments in light and shade, and colour. 
When we think of such work as “ The Invincible Armada,” we 

expect more from him than these without-motive studies. His 
Whitby and Durham still afford Mr. A. Hunt subjects, 
and the best of his contributions here is one of Durham 

from Elvet Churchyard,—an example of his darker style of 
colouring. The most notable contribution to the Exhibition, 
however, though it can scarcely be called beautiful, is Mr. E. J. 
Poynter’s “ Ferry,” in which we look across a stream at a mass 
of houses with sharp gables and steep roofs, drawn and painted 
with a strange literal persistency, which is pre-Raphaelite in 
its minuteness, and yet most un-pre-Raphaelite in its effect. 
Imagine a very glittering light upon a scene, and the painting 
of it, not from life, but from the reflection of a steel mirror, and 
this is the sort of picture which might be expected to result. 
All the greys in the composition seem to have disappeared, and 
browns and dull greens, and blacks and cold blues, to have 
taken their place. And yet, as we have said, the picture is 
startling in its insistent veracity. If one can imagine a ruler 
and a pair of compasses endowed with artistic power, this is the 
sort of work which they would between them produce. Turn 
for a moment to the other end of the Gallery, and look for a 
relief at Sir John Gilbert’s “ Enchanted Forest,” with its 
Salvator trees, and multitude of flying, creeping, and crawling 
imps, fairies, and goblins. What a treat, after this School-Board 
work of Mr. Poynter’s, is the freedom, the fancy, and unreality 
of the whole composition! Besides which, there is about this 
work, as in all Sir John’s painting, a big, genial manliness, and 
a simplicity very rare and very pleasant. He takes his warriors 
and war-horses, his pages and maidens, and, indeed, all. his 
subject-matter, en bon camarade, and does not believe in them 
too much himself, or demand any too implicit credence for them 
from us. Art is not such a tremendously serious matter to 
him, we may fancy; and certainly his pictures give a simple 
pleasure which is hard to explain, except upon the theory that 
it is due to some such genial breadth of feeling. 








BOOKS. 
———_>——_ 
REYNARD THE FOX.* 

Mr. Arns.iz prefixes to his version of Goethe’s rendering of this 
eynical old poem the words with which Goethe described his 
own work, “ hovering between a translation and a recast ;” and 
Mr. Ainslie evidently intends his version to be as much a recast 
as a translation of Goethe’s. It is, indeed, very far from a 
translation in its minuter features, as well as in its rhythm and 
general movement. We cannot say that we much like the 
dancing movement of Mr. Ainuslie’s rhymes as an equivalent 
for Goethe’s ironically stately hexameters. It seems to us 
that it is an important constituent element in the main 
effect of the poem to assume the form of an epic. There 
are parts in it which are evidently intended to court com- 
parison with the Iliad,—of course, for the purpose of pointing 
more sharply the satiric edge of its cynicism; and without 
this ostentation of epical gravity and demureness, a great deal 
of the grimness of its satire would be lost. It is true that in 
the formal attack on the worldliness of the mediwval Church 
contained in the eighth canto, there is evidence of some purpose 
distinct from satire. Indeed, there are passages there, retained 
by Goethe, which look to us like interpolated moral patches, and 
which are out of harmony with the biting satire of the rest of the 
poem. But with these exceptions, the whole is a satire, and a 
satire which would be comparatively ineffective without the 
affectation of epic dignity and grandiose elaboration by 
which Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs is distinguished. Compare, for 
instance, the passage in which, towards the close of the poem, 
the Ape pronounces the solemn blessing ou Reynard, on the eve 
of his combat with the Wolf, which is to secure him from all 
harm, and compare it as it is given by Goethe and as it is 
rendered by Mr. Ainslie. Here is Goethe’s version :-— 
“ Lieber Neffe, schlaft nur ein wenig, wir willen euch wecken 

Wenn es Zeit ist. Doch will ich sogleich die heiligen Worte 

Uber euch lesen von welchen ick sprach’, auf dass ich euch stirke. 

Und sie legt’ ihm die Hand auf Haupt, und sagte die Worte : 

‘ Nekrist negibaul geid sum namteflih dnudna mein tedachs !’ 

Nun Gliick auf! Nun seyd ihr verwahrt! Das nimliche sagte 

Oheim Grimbart. Dann fithrten sie ihn, und legten ihn schlafen : 

Rahig schlief er.” 





* Reynard the For. After the German Version of Goethe. By A. Douglas 
Ainslie, London: Macmillan and Co. 1386, 
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Which we may render literally :— 


‘Dear nephew, sleep now a little, we will awaken you 
When it istime. Yet the sacred spell at once let me utter 
Whereof I have told you, the spell to strengthen and guard you. 
Then on his head she laid her hand, and uttered the blessing : 
‘ Nekrist negibaul geid sum namteflih doudna mein tedachs!’ 
Now prosper, now art thou shielded! The same said the badger, 
His uncle. Then they led him and laid him to slumber: 
Peacefully slept he.” 


This is Mr. Ainslie’s rendering :— 


«Dear nephew, sleep awhile,’ she said, 

‘ We'll rouse you out of bed, 

But I must now at once pronounce 
The blessing on your head 

I told you of, to brace your nerves, 
Augment your energy, 

Conduct you great and glorious 
To speedy victory.’ 

She laid her hand upon his brow, 
This incantation spoke, 

By which celestial countenance 
And aid she did invoke : 

‘ Toolook tedax yumyum tollol, 
Now, Reynard, all is right,’ 

Result which Grimbart quite confirmed 
And wished a quiet night.” 


It seems to us that that dancing movement dispels in some 
measure the grim satire of this solemn mockery, besides in- 
ducing Mr. Ainslie to cast his own English into perter and less 
formal phraseology than he would otherwise choose, and to 
neglect altogether the badger’s formal repetition of the blessing. 


No doubt Mr. Ainslie’s intention has been to throw the 
whole into a perter and less sedately ironic form than Goethe’s 
original. He has intended, we conceive, to make the impudence 
more outspoken and less veiled, to make up by liveliness of 
form and phrase what he may have lost in the irony of epic 
assumption. Thus, take the passage in which Reynard draws 
on his imagination to describe the splendid gifts which he had 
sent to the King by the hands of the ram,—though all that 
the ram actually brought was the poor hare’s bleeding head 
picked to the bone by the greedy fox :— 


“T next confided to Bellyn 

Rich comb and mirror clear, 

To hand her majesty the queen, 
A humble ‘souvenir.’ 

From out the precious heap I took 
These articles to show, 

The universe has never seen 
Such pearls of rococo ; 

Unceasingly my Ermelyn 
Implored to have the pair, 

She longed with such rich works of art 
To dress her tawny hair. 

We struggled long, she ever failed 
To move my fixed intent, 
Until at length the glass and comb 
Thy beauteous spouse I sent, 
Who treats me most benignantiy, 
Averts disgrace and harm, 
And oft in peril stretches forth 
Her patronising arm ; 

Endued with noble qualities, 
Of race pre-eminent, 

Her gracious, honourable acts 
Declare august descent, 

She merited the comb and glass, 
Alas, beheld them not, 

The loss of peerless rarities 
In our unhappy lot. 


I shall, my king, describe the comb; 
Of panther’s rib a slice, 

The resé of this grand creature lives 
’Twixt Ind and Paradise. 

Bright colours decorate his hide, 
Fine perfumes where he goes 

Fly wafted through the balmy air, 
As each admirer knows; 

All animals still follow him, 
For they are very sure 

These pleasant odours fell disease 
Or injury can cure, 

As bright as silver was the comb, 
No other scent is known 

To yield such exquisite delight 
As this brave panther’s bone. 


There likewise graved in haunt relief 
The curious could see 

Rich clustered grapes in massive gold 
And lapis laxuli. 

In middle distance visible 
Did Trojan Paris stand, 

With Juno, sage Minerva too 
Close by at either hand, 

And Venus also near to them, 








—— 


Three paragons of grace, 
Each strove in earnest rivalry 
To gain the foremost place, 
The golden apple to retain 
Which once belonged to all, 
A question only solved at last 
By their concerted call 
On noble Paris to bestow 
One brilliant victory, 
Selecting with unbiassed mind 
The fairest of the three. 
The youth with keen, reflective eye 
The maidens then did scan, 
To influence his reasoning 
Bright Juno thus began, 
‘If, Paris, by thy just decree 
The apple should be mine, 
I promise first in all the world 
Thy boundless wealth shall shine ;’ 
In turn spoke Pallas thus to him, 
‘Confer the fruit on me, 
In battle still predominant 
Shall Paris ever be, 
Both friends and foes alike shall dread 
His matchless strength and might ;’ 
Here Venus, interrupting, said, 
‘Nor triumph in the fight 
Nor costly treasure infinite 
With tender love can vie, 
The prize sweet Venus will award, 
So thou judge righteously. 
Is Hector not thy mother’s son, 
King Priam not thy sire, 
To what alliance more renowned 
Could any one aspire ? 
Does Priam’s army not protect 
The citadel of Troy, 
Where it has been his happy lot 
All rivals to destroy ? 
Should then to Venus you assign 
The palm of loveliness, 
The choicest prize in all the earth 
Veracity shall bless ; 
A woman this rich recompense, 
An all-eclipsivg star, 
Her beauty shines where myriads 
Of lesser planets are, 
Illustrious her ancestry, 
High worth and wisdom too 
Possess a frame more exquisite 
Than mortal ever drew ; 
Men call her Helen, whom when erst 
Brave Menelaus wed, 
He lured the pride of all the world 
To his gay marriage-bed.’ 
Then Paris, won by her, bestowed 
On Venus the rich fruit, 
And she advanced with yon fair Greek 
His dire, unhallowed suit. 
Portrayed with genius could be seen 
This famous history, 
While quaint escutcheons further helped 
To solve the mystery.” 
That is a lively passage a good many of the touches in which 
are entirely absent from the original. The “ pearls of rococo” 
are not in Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs; the eagerness of the vixen 
to use the glass to reflect her “ tawny hair” is not in Goethe's 
poem; the panther’s “admirer” is born of Mr. Ainslie’s 
imagination, not of Goethe’s; the “ massiveness ” of the em- 
bossed gold on the back of the comb is Mr. Ainslie’s, and not 
Goethe’s, and would certainly have been inconvenient in a 
comb; as also are the “grapes” (Mr. Ainslie has transformed 
tendrils into grapes); and the “dire, unhallowed” character of 
Paris’s suit for Helen is Mr. Ainslie’s description, not Goethe's. 
But most of all, the movement of the whole passage, as of the 
poem at large, misses the mock-heroic tone which is so char- 
acteristic of Reineke Fuchs. Mr. Ainslie makes his story more 
avowedly lively to make up for the loss of the mock-heroic manner. 
For example, Reynard, after narrating the fable of the donkey 
who tried to qualify himself for his master’s favour by attempting 
the fawning and caressing tricks of a lap-dog, makes, in Mr. 
Ainslie’s version, the following reflections on it :— 
‘* Fall many of his tribe exist, 
Who envy others’ bliss, 
And yet derive no benefit 
Themselves from feeling this. 
Promote this kind of animal 
And similar bis state 
As if a pig with silver spoon 
Sipped ices off a plate ; 
Let donkeys carry heavy sacks, 
Lie bedded upon straw, 
And feed on thistles evermore, 
For such is Nature’s law. 
Employed in any other way, 
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They are but asses still, 
If they obtain the upper hand, 
Dire consequences will 
To all ensue, for selfish ends 
They seek and nothing more, 
Supporters being soon reduced 
Their folly to deplore.” 
The style of these reflections in Reineke Fuchs is much graver 
and more sententious than Mr. Ainslie’s,—the comparison, for 
instance, found for the clamsy parvenu being a comparison to a 
pig who eats his broth with a spoon, not to a pig who “sips ices 
with a silver spoon,” which is, indeed, in our opinion, a mistaken 
refinement, for the parvenu is not supposed by the sententious 
fox to change his tastes, but only to adopt from his new com- 
panions a superfine and wholly unsuitable mode of gratifying 
his tastes. 

On the whole, we do not like Mr. Ainslie’s version nearly so 
well as Goethe’s. Its rhyme is so sing-song and monotonous, 
that it rather wearies us, while the loss of the mock-heroic form 
is, to our ear, a very serious loss indeed. Moreover, here and there 
Mr. Ainslie, in his haste, has certainly made a blunder, as in 
the above passage concerning the imaginary glories of the comb 
of panther’s bone, where he translates as if “‘ Die Reste ”’ meant 
“the rest’ in the English sense, which, of course, is impossible, 
and quite out of keeping with the drift of the passage; and, 
again, when he translates “ unberathen ” (p. 56) “ unvictualled,” 
though it certainly means “ unadvisedly.” 

Still, it cannot be denied that Mr. Ainslie’s version is very 
readable, and at times lively enough, though the liveliness is not 
altogether after the manner of the original, which depends more 
on its sly and cynical sententiousness, than on its appearance of 
vivacity. Mr. Ainslie’s poem is more modern in its tone than 
Goethe’s, and gives less of the sense of a satire gravely intended 
to show up the hypocrisies and vices of the Middle Ages. 


THE DORSET DIALECT.* 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,—The satisfaction with which I 
ordinarily release you from discharging the duties of the Session 
is on the present occasion qualified by a sincere regret that an 
important part of your labours should have failed to result 
in a legislative enactment.” Mr. Barnes, the famous Dorset 
scholar, steeped and soaked in the spirit of the Dorsetshire 
dialect and the Dorsetshire folk-lore, conceived the humorous 
idea of dressing a few choice specimens of polished English 
Parliamentary sesquipedalian in his beloved Dorset, and the 
result is very charming. How to say “ My Lords and Gentle- 
men” in good round Dorsetshire, Mr. Barnes does not tell us. 
We hunted up and down his “ Outline of the Grammar” to find 
a clue, but in vain; but a friend learned in the subject informs 
us that the proper Dorset pronunciation is “ My Lairds and 
Jantlemin.” If so, it would run :—*“ My Lairds and Jantlemin, 
“The lightheartedness I do mwostly veel, when I do let ye off 
vrom the business upon your hands in the Sessions, is theise 
time a little bit damped owen to a ranklen in my mind, that a 
goodish lot o’ your work vell short o’ comen into anything lik 
laws.” And if her Majesty should hold her Parliament in her 
own Dorsetshire, instead of in Westminster, her Majesty would 
not say, “ My Lords and Gentlemen,—The most friendly inter- 
course continues to subsist between myself and all the foreign 
Powers ;” but, “ My Lairds and Jantlemin,—The very best 0’ 
veelens be still a-kept up, in deilens between myzelf an’ all o’ 
the outlandish Powers.” Nor would her Majesty say, “My 
Lords and Gentlemen,—Diplomatic relations have been resumed 
with Mexico, and a preliminary agreement has been signed, 
providing for the negotiation of a new Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation ;” but, “My Lairds and Jantlemin,—Zome deiilens 
have a-been a-took up agein wi’ Mexico, an’ we’ve bwoth 
a-put our hands to an understanden-like that we’d meike a 
new bargain about treide and seafeiren.” On the memorable 
and melancholy occasion when her Majesty, addressing her 
faithful Commons by deputy, said:—“I have to lament the 
failure of the efforts which were made by the European Powers 
assembled in the recent Conference to devise means for restor- 
ing that equilibrium in the finances of Egypt which is so 
important an element in its well-being and good order,”—she 
— had she spoken the Dorset dialect, have expressed herself 

us :— 

“My Latrps AND JANTLEMIN :—I can’t but be ever so zorry that 
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nothén come out o’ the doéns o’ the Girt Powers o’ Europe, that put 
their heads together t’other day in the girt talking a’ tryén to 
vind out zome way o’ puttén torights agedn the money-stock ov Egypt, 
a thing that do goo so var towards the well-beén and well-dooén o’t.”” 

It was when emerging from Mr. Baring Gould’s weird and 
absorbing tale of West England, John Herring, and parting with 
a heavy heart from the immortal Grizzly Cobbledick and Joyce 
Cobbledick, that our eye chanced to fall on the announcement of 
Mr. Barnes’s Dorsetshire Glossary. Curiosity pricked us further 
afield into the handsome volume of Poems of Rural Life in the 
Dorset Dialect, by the same author, and we shall have a word to 
say about each. Mr. Barnes’s Glossary before us is particularly 
handy, clear, and handsomely printed. But in the next edition, 
we venture to suggest that a few slight changes in the method 
of reference by figures, and in the phonetic explanation of the 
sounds and pronunciation of the letters, might make the “ Out- 
lines of the Grammar,” conveniently prefixed to the Glossary, 
much more convenient for laymen like ourselves. The arrange- 
ment is clear enough; but the numerical references are by no 
means so, for want of sufficient separation of the parts, and ex- 
planation in each case. In fact, these ‘Outlines ” appear rather 
as Mr. Barnes’s own condensed memoria technica for himself,— 
an expert,—than a digested explanation carefully unfolded for 
ordinary readers, who, like ourselves, are not experts in Dorset. 
A few of the words in the Grammar are not, we fancy, in the 
Glossary. But these are trifles. 


Turning to the Poems of Rural Life, collected by Mr. Barnes 
and published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, we are honestly amazed 
at the surprising number of the poems themselves, and the 
range of subjects, mostly bucolic, to be sure, ranging from 
primrose and maiden, to stage-coach and railroad. In 458 
pages of a handy and comfortable volume, in large, com- 
fortable type, we have no less than the astonishing number, 
in the most racy local dialect, of 328 poems, all stamped 
with the seal of genuine originality, and gleaming from page to 
page in unaffected local colour. We must confess,—nor does it 
at all affect the value of the volume,—still, we must confess to a 
little perplexity over the introductory letter to the “ kind reader.” 
The fact is, we feel rather more than kind and less than cruel, 
a good deal awed, at the sudden revelation in the wealth of 
aboriginal poetry possessed by one single English county, and 
all in its own tongue, its too thoroughly own vernacular,—and 
that vernacular neither Welsh, nor Scotch, nor Irish. We had 
not dreamt there breathed an English county that could call 
the third of one thousand poems all its own. But here our 
perplexity begins, for in the first sentence of this introductory 
letter, Mr. Barnes distinctly calls these poems “ Dorset Poems,” 
and the book itself, a “ Collection” of such poems. Naturally, 
therefore, the reader is led to think that they must be hereditary 
and traditional poems, handed down from parent to child in the 
Dorsetshire tongue; and then he falls to musing on the age of 
the particular poem on “The Railroad,”—who wrote that, and 
how soon it was written after railroads came in. Further on, 
however, Mr. Barnes says, “the writing of them [the poems] as 
glimpses of life and landscape in Dorset, which often open to my 
memory and mind sights, §c., has given me very much pleasure.” 
Does this mean that the book is, therefore, not a collection of 
aboriginal Dorsetshire poems, but of the poetical thoughts and 
reminiscences of Mr. Barnes himself, clothed and dressed by 
him in Dorsetshire dialect? Of course, it will be seen that the 
distinction implies a very notable difference. For if the poems 
are bond-fide old Dorsetshire poems, they imply a very highly 
remarkable versatility and, we were going to say, “spryness” 
of poetical temperament in the Dorsetshire hind, coupled with 
a curious degree of subtlety and suppleness of perception. This 
wonder would cease, if they were “ written,” as he seems to say, 
by himself, because then the poetry and perception would be 
those of a highly educated, very modern, nineteenth-century 
man,—cease, that is to say, only to be exchanged for another 
wonder, that of the chameleon power of the author in clothing 
and dressing his modern ideas, not in the mere words and 
language, but in the very essential modes and moods of the 
very hind himself reeking of the soil. Take, for instance, this 
description of the farmer’s son (a perfect gem for a painter du 
genre) :— 

“ FarMERS’ Sons, 
Ov all the chaps a-burnt zo brown 
By zunny hills an’ hollors, 


Ov all the whindlén* chaps in town 
Wi’ backs so weak as rollers,t 
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* Weakly. 
t “Roller,” roll of wool,—“o” pronounced as in “ collar.” 
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There’s narn that’s half so light o’ heart 
(I’ll bet, if thon’t zay ‘done,’ min), 
An’ narn that’s half so strong an’ smart, 

’*S a merry farmer’s son, min. 


He'll fling a stwone so true ’s a shot, 
He’ll jump so light ’s a cat; 

He’ll heave a waight up that would squot 
A weakly fellow flat. 

He won’t gi’e up when things don’t fay, 
But turn ’em into fun, min; 

An’ what’s hard work to zome, is play 
Avore a farmer’s son, min. 


His bwony eiirm an’ knuckly vist 
(Tis best to meiike a friend o’t) 
Would het a fellow, that’s a-miss’d 
Half backward wi’ the wind o’t. 
W? such a chap at hand, a maid 
Would never goo a nun, min; 
She’d have noo call to be afraid 
Bezide a farmer’s son, min.” 


The remaining stanzas of this little poem, which our space will 
not admit, complete a sketch of singular crispness and rural 
flavour. Or take take this on “ Bob the Fiddler: ’— 


“Oh! Bob the fiddler is the pride 
O’ chaps an’ maidens vur an’ wide ; 
They can’t keep up a merry tide, 
But Bob is in the middle. 
If merry Bob do come avore ye, 
He’ll zing a zong, or tell a story ; 
But if you’d zee en in his glory, 
Jist let en have a fiddle.” 


We take two stanzas at random of really very fine pictorial 
colour out of a small poem on the water-lily, called in 
Dorsetshire “ clote: "— 
“ The grey-bough’d withy’s a-leiinén lowly 
Above the water thy leaves do hide ; 
The bendén bulrush, a-swayén slowly, 
Do skirt in zammer thy river’s zide ; 
An’ perch in shoals, O, 
Do vill the holes, O, 
Where thou dost float, goolden zummer clote. 


Ob! when thy brook-drinkén flow’r ’s a-blowén, 
The burnén zummer’s a-zettén in; 
The time o’ greenness, the time o’ mowen, 
When in the hay-vield, wi’ zunburnt skin, 
The vo’k do drink, U, 
Upon the brink, O, 
Where thou dost float, goolden zummer clote.” 


Have we not in these two stanzas one, or even two, separate 
pictures not beneath the best of our landscape painters? Yet 
our quotations give but the faintest possible idea of the wealth 
and luxury of colour, sky, atmosphere, movement,—the intense 
redolence of field, furrow, tree, brook, hedge, man, bumpkin, 
maid,—that teem in this volume from page to page. Full of 
colour, and a complete picture in themselves, are the following 
lines from a poem entitled “ Blackmwore Maidens : ”— 


“The primroose in the sheiide do blow, 

The cowslip in the zun, 

Tke thyme upon the down do grow, 
The clote where streams do run; 

An’ where do pretty maidens grow 
An’ blow, but where the tow’r 

Do rise among the bricken tuns 
In Blackmwore by the Stour ?” 


More subjective is the following :— 


‘“ Tf souls should only sheen so bright 
In heaven as in e’thly light, 
An’ nothén better wer te ceiise, 
Now comely still, in sheipe and feiice, 
Would many reach thik happy pleace,— 
The hopeful souls that in their prime 
Ha’ seem’d a-took avore their time— 
The young that died in beauty. 
But when woone’s lim’s ha’ lost their strangth 
A-twoilen drough a lifetime’s langth, 
An’ ooer cheiiks a-growén wold, 
The slowly-weisten years ha’ rolled 
The deep’néa wrinkles hollow vwold ; 
When life is ripe, then death do call 
Vor less ov thought, than when do vall 
The young that died in beauty.” 


Let usadd one more stanza from “ The wold vo’k dead :”’— 


“But wold things be a-lost vor new, 
An’ zome do come, while zome do goo: 
As wither’d beach-tree leaves do cling 
Among the nesh* young buds o’ spring ; 
Aw fretién worms ha’ slowly wound 
Droo beams the wold vo’k lifted sound, 
An’ trees they planted little slips 
Ha’ stems that noo two eiirms can clips ; 





* Soft. 








—_——__. 


An’ grey an’ yollow moss do spread 

On buildéns new to wold vo’k dead.” 
We part with regret from. a volume worthy of a niche on 
every painter’s shelf, by the side, perchance, of the ever-fresh 
Painter’s Camp—meet, sympathetic, companions o’er flood 
and field,—and, to the young painter with some vein of poetry 
in him, a singularly rich quarry to be commended of endlesg 
subjects worthy even of the finished, practised, and fastidious 
Academician. 





AN UNCONVENTIONAL BOHEMIAN.* 
Wuo does not cherish affectionate memories of that Bohemia 
wherein George Warrington dwelt and Pen sojourned for a 
while? Prague is the most picturesque capital in Europe, 
Thackeray tells us—though he was not a Bohemian born, nor 
even ever a naturalised subject of the Republic. The Bohemian 
national anthem was written by “ Jeff’? Prowse :— 
“Though the latitude’s rather uncertain, 

And the longitude equally vague, 

That person I pity who knows not the City, 

The beautiful City of Prague.” 
There is certainly a curious fascination about tke realm of 
meerschaums and dressing-gowns, palettes and proofs, and we 
took up Mr. Pendleton’s book with the pleasurable anticipation 
of revisiting in its pages the hearty, free, and kindly land in 
which it was our lot to spend some happy days. We were 
curious, too, to discover what were the resemblances and differ. 
ences between English and American Bohemia. We were dis- 
appointed in our expectation. Mr. Pendleton hardly brings us 
within sight of Prague. The title of his book is a fraud, and 
not a pious one. Now that Mr. Swinburne has placed 
under a ban, as far as the furnishing forth of titles is con- 
cerned, proverbs, familiar lines of poetry, and so many other 
treasuries of the novelists, we can well understand that the 
christening of a story may often be almost as laborious a matter 
as its parturition. Still, we think that Mr. Pendleton might have 
hit upon something a little less delusive than his actual label. 
Authors really ought to have some conscience in this matter. 
The title of a book used to give one some idea of its contents. 
Now-a-days it seems to be chosen on the lucus a non lucendo 
principle. 

If Mr. Pendleton—whose name is new to us—be a young 
man, as we are rather inclined to think, he may prove a valuable 
accession to our not too numerous company of capable novelists. 
We express this hope as much in spite of, as on the strength of 
the volume before us, for its faults are even more conspicuous 
than its merits. 

The plot of the story is simple, and runs on familiar lines. A 
young woman of exceeding beauty and attractiveness—we accept 
the latter quality on the strength of Mr. Pendleton’s assertion, 
for somehow or other the lady does not fascinate us as she ought 
—has married a flippant, selfish, vulgar-minded man. Getting 
into financial difficulties, the ne’er-do-weel husband resolves upon 
a sudden disappearance. The vessel in which he makes his 
escape is swamped, but the man is picked up by a chance boat. 
Reports of the accident appear in the papers, and the roué is 
universally set down as dead. Glad to avail himself of 
this belief, he remains silent for a long period. And 
now Austin Villars, the “ Unconventional Bohemian,” falls 
under the spell of the reputed widow,—her golden eyes, 
to which reference is more than once made, being, no 
doubt, largely responsible for his infatuation. The whole 
intrigue of the story is supported by a certain young woman, 
named, with curious perversity, Angéle Wentworth, who is 
absolutely without conscience, independent to the degree of 
making determined offers of marriage to the unconventional 
Bohemian, and gifted with a conversational facility which we 
should be glad to be assured is exceptional in the States. How- 
ever, if Mr. Pendleton’s characters are to be regarded as in any 
way representative ones, it is too much to hope for any 
such assurance. They are one and all so richly endowed with 
talking power, that, assuming their truthfulness to nature, 
we are tempted to think that the proverbial impossibility of 
“ arguing the hind-leg off a cow” is by no means impracticable 
—in the States. Notwithstanding the remarkable singularities 
to which we have referred, Angéle Wentworth is, we are ready 
to admit, an amusing and a well-conceived character. This 
young lady, being resolved to marry the reluctant Bohemian, 
elicits, in the pursuit of her purpose, evidence proving that the 
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runaway husband survived the disaster at sea,—suppressing the 
further evidence that he subsequently died of the effects of 
dissipation. This resolute young lady is not really in love with 
the Bohemian, and Mr. Pendleton feels called upon to admit 
that the motive for her conduct is apparently inadequate; but 
he explains that in real life the most awful crimes are per- 
petually committed from apparently inadequate motives. We 
really had hoped that authors had by this time learned that 
in art a motive must be not only possible, but probable and 
typical. The unscrupulous young woman succeeds in sepa- 
rating the lovers, and in marrying the man upon whom she has 
perversely fixed her heart. After a sufficient period of estrange- 
ment, the fact of the husband’s death leaks out, the wicked 
young woman is killed by a fall from her horse, and it is implied 
that the lovers finally come together. 

This sketch of the plot will serve to show that the entangle- 
ment is not very original or very ingenious. Mr. Pendleton, 
however, relies less upon that kind of interest than upon the 
vraisemblance of his characters and the brilliancy of his dialogue. 
His people, as well as the author himself, are continually saying 
smart things. Here is a good description of a positive lady :— 

“The repose of absolute conviction was Miss Harrington’s normal 
state. She was never in doubt about anything. There were but 
two possible opinions on any given subject ; one her own, the other 
the wrong one.” 

And here is a clever remark of Angéle Wentworth’s :— 

“ A man can hardly admit that he is flirting with his friend’s wife, 
and yet he rather enjoys the reputation of the thing so long as it is 
not actually put into words. The naming of some things constitutes 
their atrocity.” 

Angéle’s state of mind at dinner is descrived as follows :— 

“ Angéle was enjoying her dinner, the 
the order named.” 

Here, too, is a pithy little remark :— 


“Tt is dreadfully disheartening to reduce motives to their last 
possible dividend.” 


yachtsman, and badinage, in 


Mr. Pendleton is a careful observer of human nature, and some- 
times a deep-lying truth is touched in a few pointed words. 
What could be better than the following summary of the 
influence upon the hero and the heroine of their mutual love P— 

“Caring for each other, the result was very different in each: the 
woman loved, and expanded into a broader, more comprehensive 
charity ; the man loved, and contracted into a more specific, con- 
centrated devotion.” 

Mr. Pendleton is certainly exeeedingly clever. His style— 
though occasionally a little loose—is in the main crisp and 
bright. Indeed, in the earlier pages of his book, the epigrams 
crowd so thick and fast as to be bewildering and oppressive. 
He has, as we have already implied, a quick eye for character. 
The plot of his story, though not striking or new, is well worked 
out. The dramatis persone are pleasantly contrasted and 
effectively grouped. The scenery is attractive, and the incident 
is sufficient. And yet the tale never thoroughly grasps the 
attention of the reader, and the impression left upon the mind 
is neither permanent nor pleasing. 

On laying down the book, one asks oneself,—Where is its 
essential deficiency ? How is it that this always clever, often 
brilliant, piece of work awakens only a languid and evanescent 
interest, and leaves behind a sense of disappointment and 
irritation ? Many a story, falling immeasurably behind it in 
all literary and intellectual qualities, touches and charms in the 
reading, and it is remembered distinctly and pleasurably. This 
clever book is, in the main, hard reading and easy forgetting. 
Then we perceive that the one thing wanting in Mr. Pendleton’s 
Story is the one thing needful,—sympathy. An able man has 
said to himself,—*“I will write a novel of character.’ He has 
studied carefully the works of the contemporary school of 
American society-novelists. He has selected and grouped his 
types of character with much pains, and has contrived a set of 
incidents sufficient to exhibit the development by circumstance 
of these more or less typical men and women. He has polished 
his English laboriously, bestowing especial care upon the 
dialogue. What he has set himself to do, the writer has, on the 
whole, done well. But how little it all amounts to! The 
epigrams flash; the puppets work admirably; but there is no 
heart in the book, and consequently no life. It is an excellent 
marionette performance, but all the while one is conscious of 
the jerking of the strings, 

Mr. Pendleton’s failure teaches the lesson—a lesson which 
many a clever young author to-day would do well to lay to 
heart—that a good story is necessarily a sympathetic one. It 








is all very well to observe character, but you must observe it as 
a tempted and struggling being watches the temptations and 
struggles of brothers and sisters around him, not as a naturalist 
observes the habits of an animal. This external study of 
character may enable you to dress your dolls very appropriately, 
and to make them dance very dexterously. But if you want to 
have your peoplereal menand women, you must get to their hearts 
from within. You may write a good book without possessing a 
great intellect, but you must have a large heart. The utmost 
achievement of art such as Mr. Pendleton’s is a perfect bit of 
mosaic work. The utmost achievement of sympathetic art is a 
story unfolding, silently and inevitably, like a flower. 

We should not have dwelt so severely upon the shortcomings 
of this book, had we not recognised in the author a capacity 
which, rightly directed, might produce something infinitely 
better. If Mr. Pendleton will be content to bring to his next 
novel “a heart that watches and receives,” rather than an 
intellect which “ murders to dissect,” it may prove a work of 
real interest and permanent value. 


NEEDLEWORK AS ART.* 

Let us reverently confess the coming of a tenth Muse—the 
Muse of Needlework—in Lady M. Alford. She dedicates her 
work, with Olympian condescension, to the Queen, whose mere 
acceptance of it “casts a light upon the subject that shows its 
worthiness,” and also the author’s “inability to do it justice.” 
In spite of this humility, the divine airs of Lady Marion are 
unmistakeable, the learning and dignity, the authority of 
her tome—for the book should be spoken of after the high 
antique fashion as a “tome’’—command more than common 
respect from a mundane review. Supported by Mr. Newton’s 
imprimatur, it were unbecoming to open its white-and-gold 
cover and examine the contents with critical eyes. We can but 
express our amazement at the vast range of human affairs in 
which needlework seems to have played so great a part, and 
endeavour to summarise its bewildering contents. 

Lady Marion begins at the beginning, and evidently longs to 
know something of the designs used by our arboreal ancestors. 
She has something to say about the Neolithic or cave man, 
whose helpmeet dropped a needle at some incalculable antiquity 
which is “ made of bone, and very neatly fashioned,” and pro- 
bably sewed the earliest seams known to the pre-historic shirt- 
maker, as yet unhaunted by “ gusset and band.” Without a 
word of Eve’s stitchery, Lady Marion, in a few sonorous 
sentences, carries us with a bound to the Accadian or proto- 
Babylonian culture, and bids us to surmise—which it were 
impolite not to do—that in its turn the Accadian art is a 
reflection from “ antediluvian tradition.” Such historic leaps 
take our breath away, and we do not feel quite equal to follow 
the author in her “search which culminates in the text of In 
the beginning.” It might, as she suggests, be safer to leave 
such mysteries “for the study of the anthropological philosopher 
who is working for the assistance and guidance of the future 
historian of art.” We strike ground more solid when she shows 
the relations of the Mosaic Tabernacle with Chaldean art, 
and when she describes that great pitce de résistance for 
all hungerers after archaic needlework, the funeral-tent 
of Shishak’s mother-in-law, which brings us to the period 
of the Queen of Sheba. “It may be described as a patch- 
work of prodigious size, made of thousands of pieces of 
gazelles’ skins, dyed and neatly sewn together with threads of 
colour to match, resembling the stitching of a glove, the outer 
edges bound with a cord of twisted pink leather, sewn on with 
stout pink thread.” 

The immense field of Persian and Chinese design can be but 
glanced at even by so conscientious a writer as is Lady Marion. 
She passes from the rigid regulations of the Code of Manu to 
the notions of South Kensington, from Babylon to Belgravia, 
writing, as we think, best when she is on modern ground, and 
inveighing against the silly “ quaintness ” and mock archaisms 
in vogue. Her chapter on “Design” revives our ever-new 
surprise that no student has yet explained the perfection of the 
earliest Asiatic designs, which show few traces of preceding 
growth, or why there has been, even at the best periods, little 
advance on them. Lady Marion has over-weighted her subject 
by her well-meant efforts to account for Palwolithic graffiti, 
Egyptian processions in profile, and the balance of Greek 
“ motive’ and Greek expression of it. More than one tome might 





* Needlework as Art. By Lady Marion Alford. London: Sampson Low and 
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be, and, indeed, has been, written on the science of due Repetition, 
Alternation, Symmetry, Progression, and Confusion in design, 
with their attendant demons, Harmonies, Contrast, Radiation, 
Gradation, and Complication, demons that are, indeed, too strong 
for our over-intellectual and under-imaginative designers. It is 
when Lady Marion writes of modern effort to bring within the 
limits of art the modern Aryans just now running riot in love of 
natural forms, that her words are weighty and wise, as when 
she reminds us that “a common, cheap chintz, or carpet with a 
bad, motiveless design, carries a bad style into thousands of 
homes, wherever our commerce extends; disgracing us while it 
corrupts the taste of other nations.” Perhaps Lady Marion, 
acquainted with the results of the attempt made by the school 
at South Kensington, may have grounds for the discouragement 
which is here and there betrayed in her book; but we still trust 
that some inventive genius, the precursor of others, may 
rise from the heights already won, and, fearless of sesthetic 
sanctions, even while he recognises them, may find inex- 
haustible materials in the marvels of chemical propor- 
tion and organic structure which were unknown to his 
ancestors, even of Babylon, if only he himself delight 
in their harmonies, and in the relations of number to form, 
a sense of which is born anew in every artist, be he of the 
first or the nineteenth century. As our author descends trom 
abstract principles to facts, her wide information becomes more 
valuable. Her chapter on “ Patterns” is, it is true, suggestive 
of our exhaustion as inventors, and she shows but too clearly 
how empty ours are, the mere broken-up detritus of meaningful 
designs; but it contains curious information concerning the 
origin of patterns which, without a thought of the profound 
beliefs and the lost history of which they are the relics, we see 
repeated in all our manufactures. “A pattern is as ineffaceable 
as a word,” and is less corruptible; and there is material for 
many reflections in Lady Marion’s observation,—‘ When a 
pattern has been enduring and far-spread, it is because it was 
originally the expression of an idea ora symbol.” Pre-historic 
patterns seem to be, in their repeated but apparently un- 
meaning lines, mere expressions of cadence; then rude 
signs of natural objects were used, as in tbe expression 
of water—the plate illustrative of waves is one of the 
most curious in the book—until we come to the trans- 
formation through religion of naturalistic to symbolical 
designs. The lotus, in every sort of shape and treatment, is 
persistent in Asiatic and Egyptian art as the emblem of the 
sun; and it remains, with more or less distortion of mechanical 
copy, nearly as common among our manufacturers as is the 
“palm-leaf”’ pattern on shawl or carpet, still witnessing to the 
“tree of life.’ On a rug, imitated from Persian or Indian 
work, may be seen bits of broken-up wave, or key, or honey- 
suckle patterns, the pre-historic cross, the sacred Hom, or 
earliest symbol of the worship of fermented juice,—all fragments 
of profoundly mystical hieroglyphs. The Genoa veils, which have 
become a fashion, and are now printed at Manchester, illustrate 
the “ tree-and-beasts ” pattern of remote Indian antiquity. But 
the subject tempts us too far afield, and we have not space to 
glance, however slightly, at the learned chapter on “ Materials,” 
in which, as we expected, Lady Marion returns to Manu. The 
vexed question of colour is best left untouched, nor will we 
enter into nice debates on stitches, save to agree cordially that 
the “seam is one of the first human successful efforts to con- 
quer difficulties.” Stitches, however, bring us within reach 
of those quite modern arts, in Lady Marion’s estimate, of 
lace and tapestry as we know them, though we cannot accept 
tapestry as legitimate needlework. In the chapter on “ Furni- 
ture,” we are again relegated to Chaldean archology and the 
bridal couch of Penelope; and we do not understand the dark 
saying of Mr. Morris’s with which it concludes,—“ Any piece of 
work that is well done is so much help to the cause ;” and “ the 
cause is the democracy of art, the ennobling of daily and 
common work.” Dress is a wide field for modern battle, and 
Lady Marion is of the school of Lesbia. She rebukes the poor 
animal, man, “ who has long left behind him the idea of dazzling 
the female eye or heart by the attraction of colour,” and we 
are not spared Juno’s toilet before “ calling” on Jupiter, an 
incident which we should have expected the learned author to 
verify by production of Juno’s card. It is well to be informed 
that when we dress of a morning, “the covering seeks to isolate, 
to enclose, to shelter, to spread around over a certain space, and 
is a collective unit.” But leaving such delicate ground, we 
gladly pass to the longest and most instructive, as it is 








the most fully illustrated, chapter,—that on “ Ecclesiastical 
Embroidery.” Of especial interest to us is the decline of 
classical art under the influence of Christian teaching, 
and its reabsorption as the European family took orderly 
shape. At such epochs of social dissolution and social 
revival, we are brought face to face with the truth that art is 
purely the product of man’s own being, governed by the con. 
ditions of his life, and but little affected by his environment, 
notwithstanding its affluence of natural beauty. Endeavour to 
express its marvels as he may, it is in his own image that he 
creates. He can do no other. Nor can he, even after revolu- 
tions such as those which ruined the civilisation of the West, 
emancipate himself from ancestral tradition, but clings, in 
sometimes touching faith, to fragments of his past, as possible 
helps to his future existence. We are not of those who, when 
we trace the continuity of ritual and the tenacity of religious 
ideas, object to the use made in Christian worship of vestments 
and of splendid draperies for typical figures, because we have 
taken our liturgical colours from the Jews, and follow the Greek 
fashion of clothing the images honoured by them in precious 
garments. But even in the earliest attempt by the artist of 
new Europe to adapt fragments of elder art to his purpose, it is 
interesting to note the masterful faith of the Christian, as he 
took at will from ancient symbols, with an instinct perhaps 
wiser than his knowledge, and applied them in illustration of 
the new gospel. 

No doubt the value of the materials used caused the greater 
part of the earlier embroideries to be broken up; but a gorgeous 
link between the old and new symbolism remains in the silk 
dalmatic said to have been worn by Charlemagne. Lady 
Marion Alford thinks it may possibly have been of his date, 
and it was certainly worn by Cola di Rienzi when he mas- 
queraded as Cesar. While the main designs are those of the 
Christian worship, the starry cross and the zwastika are 
mingled with them, patterns found on the mantle of Achilles 
as portrayed on a well-known Greek vase in the Vatican. The 
sacred pre-historic cross, or zwastika, is of the remotest antiquity. 
It is said to image two sticks for producing fire by friction, and 
its use in ornament is extraordinarily wide, as well as ancient. 
Who shall say with what thoughts the embroiderer of the 
eighth century introduced it among the Christian emblems? 
While the author’s recapitulation of the principles which 
governed Church needlework during the Middle Ages is 
interesting and valuable, we feel some disappointment—not, 
indeed, quite unexpected—that there seems to be no attempt to 
strike out new variations on the old motives. Are the old paths 
so trodden that no new flowers can blossom along them, and 
have we really exhausted thought, and, what is a more serious 
loss, have we so worn out feeling that it needs no longer any 
outlet of expression ? 

English embroidery held a high place in European effort, and 
Lady Marion asserts that in the eighth century our Saxon 
needlework surpassed all other ; nor does she allow that Ireland 
contributed aught to its beauty, undoubted as is the Irish 
claim to the best book-illumination of the time. Domesday 
Book records how Alwide the maiden, received from Godric the 
sheriff, for her life, half a hide of land if she might teach his 
daughters to make “ orphreys,” or Phrygian gold embroideries; 
and Innocent III. exclaimed, on seeing certain copes, “ Surely 
England is a garden of delight! In sooth, this is a well in- 
exhaustible!” In the Opus Anglicanum, however, as in all the 
work of the chivalrous period, heraldry confused symbolism even 
in Church work. English work can be traced in Continental 
sacristies and museums by recognised patterns and stitches. The 
lilies of the Virgin, twined stems for pillars, and specially de- 
signed angels and clouds, are characteristic of our forefathers’ 
designs. The reforming besom of Cromwell and Cranmer swept 
away the best embroiderers, who were to be found in the religious 
houses ; and Lady Marion quotes a letter to Cromwell, in which it 
is reported of Woodstrope, in Lincolnshire, that ‘ there is not 
one religious person there but what can and doth use either em- 
brotherynge, wryting bookes with a fayre hand, making garments, 
karvynge, &c.”’ Besides these persecutions, our protectionist laws 
seem to have irreparably injured English art during the last two 
centuries. “Gobble stitches,” and other coarse and cheap sub- 
stitutes for the finer embroidery, held the field when foreign 
competition ceased, until we were reduced to the “ Berlin work ” 
dear to our grandmothers of the early Victorian era, To arrest 
this decadence has been the effort of the South Kensington 
School of Art Needlework, founded in 1872. The antique 
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embroidery occasionally lent for exhibition there has certainly 
done much to revive our technical knowledge, if not our taste. 
To purify that is no easy task, even were all her readers as 
jJearned as is Lady Marion Alford; but the employment of 
such artists as Sir F. Leighton, Mr. Burne Jones, and Mr. 
Crane for designs should at least help to check rampant 
vulgarity. We trust that the author’s obvious despondency in 
presence of the Philistine hosts of South Kensington is not 
quite justified. We grant that the rush of physical discoveries has 
somewhat overborne the due self-assertion of man as himself a 
creator ; but we are fain tothink that, as he assimilates his as yet 
imperfectly digested knowledge, he will sooner or later again refer 
all phenomena to a Divine Person, of whom heis the viceroy, and 
whose power to create, though witbin narrow limits, he shares; 
and to him symbols of this power will be as necessary as to the 
Persian or the Egyptian. Coming down from those heights of 
prevision, we cannot think that ornament will cease to please 
us, and on our health of body and mind will greatly depend the 
grace and beauty of our ornament. The sick and spasmodic 
condition of our modern civilisation weakens our taste now, 
when manufacturers are the product of “hands,” not of brains 
or hearts, and when money is important as an end, not asa 
means of life; but this tyranny will not last for ever, and Lady 
Marion Alford’s book may be in some future society a precious 
link between the needlework of Babylonian fingers and the 
orphreys—shall we say of Patagonia or Kamschatka, or what- 
ever be the centre of future Empire when South Kensington is 
a desert, and Lady Marion Alford’s needle ranks for curiosity 
with that of the Neolithic woman. 


A ROMANCE OF SOCIETY AND POLITICS.* 


Tue “ Right Honourable” of this story—to which the novel 
interest of collaboration of a kind more exceptional than that 
of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian attaches—is a statesman who, like 
Lord Sherbrooke and Mr. Childers, has had his political training 
in an Australasian Colony, ard returns to England to fulfil his 
ambition by attaining a great place in Imperial political life at 
its centre. His name is Sandham Morse—not an English- 
sounding name, although he is an Englishman—he has a strong 
likeness to Napoleon, and he is the most interesting man 
we have found in a novel for a longer time than we can 
define offhand. He interests us, too, thus fully and deeply, 
in spite of a slight adverse prepossession to start with, arising 
from his being a little too much described; and Koorali, the 
heroine of this romance of society and politics, the lovely 
Colonial girl, sketched in by one of the authors, and touched up 
with the peculiarly refined and dexterous skill of the other, 
never has a chance as against him. She is very nice, and her 
unworldly nature, which is also receptive, adaptive, and wholly 
free from pretence or pretension, is charming; she is natural, 
drawn without exaggeration, and there is in her story the 
unfailing pathos of an unsuitable marriage and an unavail- 
ing, blameless, never-acknowledged love; but she does not 
take hold of the reader as Sandham Morse does. There is 
rather too much about her slenderness, her paleness, and the 
smallness of her face. It is in matters of this kind that the 
line of cleavage in the collaboration is chiefly apparent. Mr. 
McCarthy does not repeat effects, Mrs. Campbell-Praed does ; 
the former is moved by the dramatic, the latter by the pictorial 
sentiment ; and while Morse reveals himself, Koorali is demon- 
strated. This is no bar to the success achieved by an experi- 
ment in collaboration which gives us both writers at their best 
in certain aspects; but it is a distinct characteristic of that 
collaboration. 

With asketch of Australian scenery the story opens, and the 
reader also takes his farewell look at Koorali in the dawn of an 
Australian day. Of the influences by which she was led to 
marry Crichton Kenway, of the disenchantment of the hopes 
with which the “ Little Queen” of the wild outlying settlement 
takes her new place as beseems the daughter of the Premier of 
South Britain, the reader learns no particulars ; these things 
are only cleverly indicated. We see how Morse and Koorali 
meet, “like ships upon the ocean,” and how each goes a separate 
way ; wesee the second meeting in Lady Betty Morse’s drawing- 
room, ten years afterwards, when the ex-Premier of a small 
Colony has become “ the Right Honourable Sandham Morse, 
M.P.,” and has married the daughter of an earl. The scene is 
a brilliant reception, brilliantly sketched, abounding in types 





* The Right Honourable. By Justin McCarthy, M.P.,and Mrs, Campbell-Praed. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 





easily recognised by those who have even a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the fashionable society of to-day, and flashing with 
its kaleidoscopic variety: among the company are Koorali 
and her husband, Crichton Kenway, Agent-General for South 
Britain. There are occasions on which one is driven to the use 
of slang, because of its comprehensiveness and its acceptation 
by everybody: this is one of them. Crichton Kenway is an 
unmitigated “cad ;” the reader feels this from the first, and the 
impression grows with every utterance and action of the man. 
Morse has his attention directed to the strangers by Lady 
Betty, and he again sees the poetic, enthusiastic “ Little Queen,” 
who, when he caught his first brief glimpse of her, was 
“longing to see the world, and the great struggles of ambition 
and public life”—in the second-class Colony which he was 
leaving because it was stifling him with its narrowness. 

How the obscure Australian girl becomes the beauty of the 
season, and the “wild falcon woman” whom Morse’s fancy 
surrounds with a poetic halo, learns all the dreary lore of the 
world of London, the schemes of politicians and place-hunters, 
the ways of the leaders and the led, the secrets of the social 
strife and hugger-mugger, the manners and morals of the great 
and the would-be great, the slang of politics, fashion, art, 
and literature (in its upper circles, of course), and is none 
the worse, though very much the more unhappy, for all this 
lamentable education, is admirably told. Her teachers are 
many, including Lady Betty Morse, a clever modern fine- 
lady, who is an honest woman as well, and finds herself, with 
all the instincts of a courtier and a quite genuine veneration 
for the Royal personages whom she entertains and runs after, 
married to a man of genius with advanced Radical principles, 
Lord Arden and his father the Earl of Forrest— both fresh 
and refreshing characters—Mr. Masterson, the Socialist, Ken- 
way’s rich sister-in-law, Zenobia (who contributes a welcome 
element of humour and satire to the story), and several others, 
sharply drawn; lastly, her own odious and contemptible husband. 
The process of Koorali’s social education has its painful, as 
well as its amusing side; but the latter is most frequently 
turned uppermost. ‘“ What do you call London Society ?” 
is a chapter full of mundane instruction and truly funny withal. 
Lady Betty’s “deprecatory” Sunday dinner-parties, whose 
smallness is supposed to make up for their infringement of the 
ideas of Lady Betty’s original “ set,” are described with art and 
humour. One in particular, whose members are “ going on” 
to Mr. Whistler’s “Ten o’Clock,” is very amusing. Lady 
Deveril, who “ writes novels about society and fashion,” and 
“affects the airs of a literary hack, talks of ‘ copy,’ and inveighs 
against publishers;” Mr. Piercy, a scientific man, “ considered 
even by his own scientific set as somewhat too bigoted in his 
atheism ;”’ and St. Maurice, who “had been a clergyman of 
the Church of England and a popular preacher, had then become 
a free-thinker and started a service and a Sunday hall of 
his own, and finally had gone over to the Catholic Church,” 
form a pleasant trio. The talk that goes on around Mr, 
Paulton, the bewildered American Minister, who tinds that the 
greater number of days he lives in England, the less knowledge 
of any accurate kind he seems to possess, is delightfully charac- 
teristic. “ Whatdo you call London Society ?” asks Masterson, 
the Socialist. And the answers he collects are, in the sense of 
the authors, if not in that of the social respondents, both wise 
and witty. We have not space for extracts, and the flavour of 
this chapter is not to be tasted in a sip. 

The authors tell us that “the politics and the personages of 
the story are purely fanciful,” and that “their aim was to 
surround figures that do not exist, and political parties hitherto 
unformed, with conditions of reality which might make them 
seem as if they too were real.’’ We follow the fortunes of 
Sandham Morse, and Masterson the Socialist, and we examine 
the theories and practice of Lord Arden, with interest which 
testifies to the success of the experiment. 

Is there a love-story in this novel? Yes,and no. There is 
not a story of young love, and the roughness of its course to 
marriage and perpetual bliss, after the old fashion, or to disen- 
chantment and the Divorce Court, after the new; girls have no 
place in it, and there is a twist in the relations of the three 
married couples with whom it principally deals. Yet there is a 
story of love in it, a harmless, touching story, but one which it 
is not for us to tell. As it unfolds itself, we admire the delicate 
skill with which the characters of Koorali and her mean, 
dastardly husband, are contrasted, and the moral and intellectual 
struggle of Morse is depicted. 
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As the realer sees Koorali first, so he takes leave of her, near- 
ing the coast of her native country; her future is unknown, her 
figure vanishes into the mists of the early morning. The events 
and experiences of her life in London, although they make 
shipwreck of her happiness, are only episodical, and here we 
recognise that particular mood of Mr. McCarthy’s which is not 
tragical but is melancholy, which is not cynical but is philo- 
sophical ; for the future of Sandham Morse is plainly enough 
indicated, and prosperous in all things, quand méme,—even in 
his conjugal relations with Lady Betty, the unconscious gainer 
by the unsuspected and unspoken drama that has been played 
on the London boards under her unseeing eyes. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—) 

Flying Leaves from East and West. By Emily Peiffer. Second 
edition. (Field and Tuer.)—There is something of picturesque con- 
trast in the subjects of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s Flying Leaves. The earlier 
of them come from the seats of ancient civilisation, from Asia Minor 
and Greece ; the later, from the Far West, where the newest develop 
ments of Anglo-Saxon activity are displaying themselves. In both 
scenes, the writer shows the same habit of quickly apprehensive 
observation, and the same power of sympathy. We have, for instance, 
an instructive contrast in her accounts of her interview with the 
wives of Midhat Pasha and of her observations of life in Utah. Mrs. 
Pfeiffer asked the Pasha’s principal wife whether the Turkish women 
did not desire some change in the condition of their lives. The lady 
understood the question of the confinement in which she and her 
fellow-wife were kept during Midhat’s disgrace, and was positively 
unable to comprehend the wider scope of the inquiry as bearing on 
woman’s position in society. In Utah, on the other hand, the religious 
enthusiasm of women seems to support them in enduring a 
humiliating bondage against which their spirits rebel. The two 
aspects of polygamy are curiously different. On the Mormon question 
Mrs. Pfeiffer speaks both wisely and sympathetically. It is a guiding 
axiom with her that ‘there is something in every honestly inspired 
human heart better than its opinions; ” this keeps alive her charity to 
individuals, but it does not hinder her from judging principles with 
clearness andenergy. Unhappinessin the women, moral degradation 
in the men, are, in her opinion, the outcome of the Mormon polity ; 
and it is an opinion which, @ priori, we are inclined to trust abso- 
lutely. On other important questions touching life in the States 
Mrs. Pfeiffer has something to say that is worth considering. She 
criticises, for instance, both jastly and acutely the pretentious saying, 
“The aristocracy of merit is the only one known to America,” and 
has some very sound observations on the American dislike to domestic 
service, a dislike which really increases rather than diminishes 
the chasm of division between classes. Among detailed observations, 
we may quote her expression of surprise at the very little help given 
to travelling women in the States. Those who have men-kind with 
them exact attention to the very utmost; those who have not are 
left to themselves. This is as great a surprise to us as it seems to have 
been to the traveller. Besides observations of social life and manner, 
there are descriptions of scenery, often, as becomes the pen of a 
poetess, touched with an uncommon grace and beauty of language. 


The Poets’ Beasts. By Phil Robinson. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—The Poets’ Beasts is an exhaustive inquiry by Mr. Phil Robinson 
into the estimation in which animals are held by the poets. Mr. 
Robinson’s extreme indignation at the over-estimate which some 
animals, and the under-estimate “ hich others, receive at the hands of 
the poets, though apparently j stified by fact, is amusing. The 
poets certainly seem to have accepted, for the most part, one stereo- 
typed idea of the character and disposition of most animals, which 
does some as much too much, as others too little, justice. Mr. 
Robinson summarises his criticism on them amusingly thus :—‘ On the 
whole, it seems to me, a poet’s sentiments towards animals generally 
are very much like those of an average girl. Both prefer little 
animals, with smooth skins, and for choice, white”’—from which, 
though rather hard upon the average girl, by the way—it appears 
that, in Mr. Robinson’s opinion, the poets have brought very little of 
their sometimes wonderful insight to bear upon their four-footed 
neighbours, a verdict in which, judging by his extracts, which are 
extensive, we must coincide as a whole. But why, when upon the 
subject of dogs, did he omit to mention Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
exquisite epitaph upon his little Dachshund ‘ Geist,’ which does the 
sublimest justice to his “little friend”? If Mr. Robinson had 
introduced more veritable natural history into his work, and had 
confronted the poets with fact, it would not only have given much 
valuable instruction in an agreeable form, but would have given just 
that variety which the book much needs. 

Rhodes in Ancient Times. By Cecil Torr, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Pregs.)—Mr. Torr bas carefully collected all that is known 








of ancient Rhodes,—and our knowledge has been materially increased@ 
of late. ‘‘Some three hundred and fifty inscriptions have been found 
in the island since Hamilton found the first in 1837.” Many 
statuettes, coins, gems, &c., have also been discovered of late years, 
No English writer seems to have treated the subject since Professor 
Newton published his “ Travels and Discoveries in the Levant,” now 
more than twenty years ago. The ancient history of the island ig 
full of interest. It formed part of the Dorian Pentapolis, an alliance 
dating from very early times, fell under the power of Persia in the 
time of Darius, but regained its liberty in 480 B.C. Its relations 
with Athens, with Sparta, with Thebes, during its brief hegemony, 
with Artemisia, with Philip and Alexander of Macedon, and the 
post-Alexandrian Kingdoms, and finally with Rome, are full of 
interest. Its flourishing time extended from early in the third 
century B.C. down to the Civil War which was ended at Philippi. It 
was Cassius from whom it received its disabling blow. It became a 
Roman province about 70 A.D. Perhaps its greatest distinction wag 
that, 191 B.C., the Rhodian Admiral defeated Hannibal, who was then 
in command of the fleet of Antiochus. The internal history is not. 
less interesting. Not the least curious point in it is the voluntary 
abdication of their power by the three Rhodian cities of Lindus, 
Talysus, and Camisus in favour of the new town of Rhodes, which 
they conjointly founded. About religion, art, architecture, &c., there 
is much to be said, and Mr. Torr has taken much pains to say it 
completely. All that one wants in the book is to have these archao- 
logical details connected with the presert by an account of the 
island as it now is. Unhappily, Rhodes is very inaccessible. One 
can go to New York and return, in little more than the time which is 
required for a single voyage to the island. 


Letters and Despatches of Horatio, Viscount Nelson, K.B. Selected 
and arranged by John Knox Laughton, M.A. (Longmans.)—Mr, 
Laughton’s qualifications for the task he has undertaken in this volame 
will not be disputed. As a Professor of Modern History, and as Lec- 
turer on Naval History at the Royal Naval College, he is no doubt 
familiar with Nelson’s brief and brilliant career, and with the events of 
the period. And he has turned his knowledge to good account in this 
selection of letters and despatches, the editorial remarks which make 
Nelson’s narrative intelligible being at once brief and pertinent. The 
introduction explains Mr. Laughton’s purpose. He is aware that 
few readers who are not naval students will study the seven large 
volumes containing Nelson’ s despatches. That great work is, he 
states, the only one on Nelson’s life that can be implicitly early 
but it contains much repetition and much that is trivial; and the 
editor hopes, therefore, that his selection will put in a fair light 
Nelgon’s professional character, and enable readers “to form a more 
exact appreciation of the genius of our great hero.’’ Mr. Laughton 
objects, and justly, to the notion that Nelson was successful by 
chance, and gained victories by sheer courage. ‘ In almost every 
point of his profession,’’ he writes, ‘‘ he has been described as really 
inferior, achieving success only by some accident. The man who had 
been First Lieutenant of a smart frigate in the West Indies, and 
who for three years commanded the ‘Agamemnon’ in the most 
treacherous of all seas, has been spoken of as ‘no seaman, 
unable even to put a ship about;’ and the man whose keen insight 
into the designs of the enemy especially won for him the approval 
of his Government has been spoken of as ignorant of strategy.” No 
one reading these despatches can entertain such an idea for a moment. 
Nelson was a consummate master of his profession, and gained his 
battles as much by forecast as by courage. He weighed every con- 
tingency before fighting, and gave his Captains confidence by letting 
them see how complete were his proparations. Asa young man of 
twenty-five, so thoroughly had he studied naval tactics, that Lord 
Howe told Prince William no officer of the fleet was more competent 
to instruct him in them; and it cannot be said that at any period 
Nelson ceased to study the profession he loved so well. How, then, 
it may be asked, has this delusion about him taken root? The editor 
answers the query by saying that it is probably due to Nelson him- 
self, who had the innocent vanity of a child, and was disposed to 
brag of his achievements. The Duke of Wellington has related that 
the only occasion on which he~met Nelson was in a waiting-room at 
the Colonial Office ; and the interview affords an explanation of the 
belief that his chief virtue was courage. He could not know whom he 
was speaking to, but began talking about himself in a style so vain 
and silly as almost to disgust the listener. The Duke adds :— 

“T suppose something that I happened to say may have made him 
guess that I was somebody, and he went out of the room for a moment, 
I have no doubt to ask the office-keeper who I was, for when he came 
back he was altogether a different man, both in manner and matter. 

. . The Secretary of State kept us long waiting, and certainly 
for the last half or three-quarters of an hour, I don’t know that I ever 
had a conversation that interested me more. Now, if the Secretary 
of State had been punctual, and admitted Lord Nelson in the first 
quarter of an hour, I should have had the same impression of a light 
and trivial character that other people have had ; but, luckily, I saw 
enough to be satisfied that he was really a very superior man. But 
certainly a more sudden and complete metamorphosis I never saw.” 
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The biography of Nelson which everybody’ reads is the beautiful | Dablin.)—The late Archdeacon Lee was a man of learning and ability. 
narrative of Southey. It does not please Mr. Laughton. Southey, | Both of these qualities are fully displayed in this volume. But his 
misled probably by Captain Foote, the English officer who signed the | theclogy was of a type which does not commend itself to the con- 
treaty with the rebels in the Bay of Naples, denounces Nelson’s action | science of the present age. Speaking, for instance, of the parable 
inanoulling it asa stain upon his memory and on the honour of England. | of the unprofitable fig-tree, he writes :— 
The editor endeavours to show that the biographer was mistaken on “Thus the Lord of Hosts waits patiently for man—too often He 
this point, and also with regard to the execution of Caracciolo, for | waits in vain; and the just decree is about to be finally pronounced, 
which act he holds Nelson justified. Granted that Southey was mis- | ‘Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground?’ Bat here the dis- 
taken in both instances, and that Nelson’s fair fame was untarnished, a - — comes in; the dresser of the vineyard, the 
though we do not think Mr. Laughton has proved his case, there is no | ¢ sen ots — a ae — a for a further respite, and 
am 7 va : of salvation—‘ Lord, let it alone this 
justification for Mr. Laughton’s sneer when he asks,—‘ Who is year also.’ Christ appears, here as ever, the advocate of man before 
Southey, that he should raise this maudlin cry over the death of a | the throne of God, soliciting a delay of the dread sentence so justly 
perjured and convicted traitor?’’ Is it necessary, except for Mr. | deserved.” 
Laughton’s benefit, to answer the question, and to say that Southey, | Is that a true representation of the Divine Relation to man, of the 
though not free from prejudices and errors, is one of the most | purpose of him who “sent forth his Son to be a propitiation ”?— 
conscientious and painstaking of biographers, and that his life of our | Sermons. By the late Rev. Lord O’Neill. With Memoir by the Ven. 
greatest naval hero has done more to keep his memory green than | (, J. Hamilton, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) —To us, the brief 
all other books upon the subject put together ? On another point | memoir which Archdeacon Hamilton has prefixed to these sermons is 
we are compelled to differ from Mr. Laughton, who doubts whether | more interesting than the sermons themselves. It accounts for their 
there was anything criminal in Nelson’s attachment to Lady | success, and, perhaps we may say, justifies their publication. The per- 
Hamilton ; and when he observes that it matters not in the least who | gonal qualities of the preacher, of one who showed what a Christian and 
or what this woman was, since it is enough that he left her and his | a gentleman could be, must have added a singular weight to his words, 
| adopted danghter as a legacy to his King and country, one cannot | as they must have suggested the desire to have those words in a per- 
: quite follow him. That it would have been seemly to provide for | manent shape.—In the volume, Memoir of the Rev. David King, 
, both, and that it should have been done, we admit; but a woman of | LL.D. (J. Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow), the sermons that are added 
doubtful character, whatever her merits might be, cannot be said to | seem to illustrate an interesting biography of a good and able man, 
have the same claims upon a nation as a virtuous wife. It has been | whose personal qualities of self-denial and disinterestedness (as re- 
a said that England permits to her naval heroes a special license and a | markably shown in his resignation of his pastorate at Greyfriars) 
moral sphere apart, and terms their vices foibles. This is, we | attract a reader more than his pulpit utterances. Our Parish 
think, nonsense as regards the country, but the delusion was one | Church; Sermons to Children. By the Rev. S. Baring Gould, M.A. 
that Nelson seems to have cherished. (Skeffington and Son.)—This is a volume full of the author’s best 
, F Outlines of Geology. By James Geikie, LL.D. (Edward Stanford.) | characteristics, rich in illustrations, widely gathered and happily 
U —it is a great advantage when men thoroughly conversant with a | applied. They are fortunate children who listen to Mr. Baring Gould. 
d ' scientific subject are willing to write elementary books upon it, | ——We have also received Thoughts on Saints’ Days, by the Very 
. because it gives to the student a guarantee for accuracy while it | Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. (Elliot Stock); A Year’s Plain Sermons on 
4 stimulates hisinterest. It is, therefore, proportionately disappointing | the Gospels or Epistles, Advent to Whit Sunday, by H. J. Wilmot-Bux- 
) to find that such a book, however accurate it may be, is not so written | ton, M.A. (Sketlington) ; With Christ in the School of Prayer, by the 
, as to awaken the interest of the reader. Dr. Geikie’s book is too | Rev. Andrew Murray, eighth thousand (Nisbet and Co.) ; and Mary in 
7 much like a catalogue or a dictionary. It is full of names and facts; | the Gospels, by the Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, D.D., Second Edition 
) but there is no discussion, no history, and no theory. It has none of | (Burns and Oates). 
> the enticing interest of the author’s “Great Ice Age,” or of his! Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for May :—The 
> “Prehistoric Europe,” or of his entrancing article on “ Geology ” in Magazine of Art.—The English Illustrated Magazine.—Journal of 
> the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” To any intelligent student, it is | the Statistical Society—The Expositor.—The Church Quarterly 
b almost exasperating to have the subject “touched upon” in this way. | Re:iew.—The Dublin Review.—The Monthly Interpreter.—The 
> Speculative questions in geology are profitable even to the beginner, | Scottish Church.—The Homiletic Magazine—The Month.—The 
) because they awaken his interest and make him think. It is far | Heretic.—The Dublin University Review.—The Contemporary Pulpit. 
y better for him to learn how the science grew up in an historical | —The Forum.—The Asclepiad.—The Antiquarian.—The Utopian.— 
; progression, than to have a catalogue of facts and terms put in| Q¢jence Gossip.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Belgravia.—Merry 
y tabulated order before him. It would be almost impossible for a England.—Time.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—The Argosy.— 
} beginner to understand from this book how the main principles of | Hastward Ho !—Outing.—Chambers’s Journal.—Qood Words.—The 
1 P geological science were first attained and confirmed, useful as it Sunday Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday at Home.—The 
t ie undoubtedly will be as a book of reference. The beginner had far | @jyl’s Own Paper.—Harper’s Magazine, and Harper’s Young People.— 
; § better read Dr. Geikie’s article on “Geology,” above referred to. | The Atlantic Monthly.—The Indian Mayazine. 
7 Another defect of the book is that, except to Sir H. C. Ramsay’s 
1 excellent “ Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain,” 
> there is not a reference from beginning to end of it, so that it is no ‘ ‘ = our - 
‘ help to the student who wants to find out what to read on any par- PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
3 ticular question if he wishes to go to original sources. On the other —— 
Y hand, for a mere school text-book, Dr. Geikie assumes too much know- Anderson (8.), Human Destiny, cr SVO ........c.ceccecee see (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
ledge on th . ol Gee reais, Ab theenee tien of eo th Aveling (J. H.), Fables, 12mo ......... coteacoseancancenceneanccncenses etnsend (Longmans) 2/6 
j : 8 on oe yee oon » OF course, Lhe | Baker (H. F.), Notes on the Treatment of Deformities, 8v0 ......... (Stanford) 5/0 
f ; book contains a vast amount of information in a small space, and Bendall (C.), Literary & Archwo logical Journey in Nepaul (Cam. Univ. Press) 10/0 
j will be found very useful by any one who is not frightened off by the | Berens (Mrs.), A Woman with a Past, 3 vols. cr 8v0......... (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
t form in which the iuformation is given. Burrows (J.), Signs oe or acai tnoeneannnnnans ed fo 
i Vanity Fuir: a Novel without a Hero, By W. M. Thackeray. | Goran say, Thoughts on Life from Modern Writers, Svo ee ae 
q Vol. I. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a perfect and marvellously | Dunbar (S.’, An Oath to the Dead, cr 8V0........6:c1.cecceceesseses (Lond. Lit. Soc.) 6/0 
r ; cheap edition of Thackeray’s great novel, light to hold, exquisitely Fuller (E.), en er eee pssdedackssabunens4 ee Dm 
- & clear in type to all but the most exacting eyes, and with an admirable pase Rg Mrdicean ese ieoton Gahcorsity, cr 8v0. i a Beemety 36 
» f_—_Partrait of Thackeray prefixed to it. The second and conclnding | Grimm (i) Ltertare. Moan eet bre 7 Cooma 6 
b Ee volume will be published on May 26th. Hardy (T.), The Mayor of Casterbridge, 2 vols. cr 8vo......... (Smith & Elder) 21/0 
t if Ned Stafford’s Experiences in the United States. By Philip Milford. Harvey (ete story of Margares Se te ck gee ae 
e (Sampson Low and Co.)—Ned Stafford is the son of a Black-Country | Heath (C.), Dictionary of Surgery, 2 vols. 8V0 0... .0-0+0+0...(Sumith & Elder) a0 
6 artisan, and follows his father’s business of tool-making. He Hodson (3 pe Faceteer the Hepait'c, RRA cess sate ieee 12/6 
° . a ee " : B ‘ii 6 
n emigrates to Canada, finds that he can earn good wages there, but yee (>: Deen h Valens Woman, tas: e- is ice) a 
not more than he had earned in the Old Country, and accordingly | Lawson (#. M ), Through Tumult and Pestilence, er Svo..............(8.P.C.K.) 1/6 
a seeks his fortunes in the States. Here, for a time, everything goes aw Herne i Gide to Dotalaine a iivtie Certificate (Gale ‘uPoldinay 36 
. against him. There is great depression and want of work, and he | Lowndes (C. 8.) Erlesmere, cr 8vo sa ; sabeecanes ee . 
® thinks himself fortunate to get employment as a labourer. _ Finally, ace cen tonl tooth ter po ere cadena ~ (Nisbet) 2/6 
: he makes his way to Florida, and there finds everything that could be | Morse J. 2), eames Jeflresen. tee eee atastadies ey & 
4 desired, a wife incladed. The moral of the book is “go to Florida” | Now and Complete Manual of Maori Conversation. (Williams & Norzate) 5/0 
y and plant oranges,—very good advice, doubtless, though even in | Sater ot Sri tmaee veration in Dapiiis, ot Svo....--(Grillth & Purren) 5/0 
t Florida there are drawbacks, as, for instance, when a frost—never, of | Papers on the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 8V0 ... oc... (Clowes) 5/0 
couse, heard of inthe conntry till the unlacky emigrant comes into | Pir (GW). Me Batons Haatieks Gorn Geen) 88 
' —cuts down an orange orchard to the ground. Randolph (Mrs.), Mostly Fools, 3 vols. ¢r 8¥0 «.+.....+.s00+ ..(S. Low & Co.) 31/6 
. Russell (P.), The Literary Manual, cr 8vo ......... Lond. Lit. Soc.) 2/6 
3 University Sermons. By William Lee, D.D. (Hodge, Figgis, and Co., | Sawyer (A. K.), Accidents in Mines, &¢., 810.......0...+csesserenees (Simpkin & Co.) 21/0 
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Schuyler (E.), eo Diplomacy, 


Shedd (W. G. T.), Doctrine of Endless ae aaninks ery (Nisbet) 5 
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FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED ; 
OR, WHAT TO WEAR AT FANCY BALLS. 


By ARDERN HOLT. 
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With 64 Pen-snd Ink Sketches and 16 Full-page Coloured Illustrations of 
Favourite Models, and Descriptions of upwards of 700 Costumes. 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 

“The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years.”’—Morning Post. 
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it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘Fancy Dre:s De- 
scribed.’ ”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’’— Queen. 
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A MEETING 
IN DEFENCE OF THE 
CHURCH'S LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


WILL BE HELD IN 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W., 
ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 26ru, 1886, 


The Chair will be taken at 3 o’clock precisely by 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 





For List of Speakers, see next week’s issue. Admission by Ticket, to be obtained 
4 Ga. Zz a RAY, Esq., Secretary M.L.D.U., 30 Cockspur Street, Charing 
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HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE 
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With —— Information about Spectacles. Third Edition. 
By JOHN BROWNI F.R.A.S8., F.R.MS., &, 
With 54 Illustrations, price ls; * cloth, 1s 6d. 
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*How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John _——— F.R.AS, is a 
PA td practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
a useful hint to those who has good eyesight and wish to 
| preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to a | “spectacles. Pall Mall Gazette. 

HATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
| Seut free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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are ee wool, be it understood—imparts to the 
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ONDON 


ETY. 
The ANNUAL MEETING of Members and Friends 
of the Society will be held in 
EXETER HALL (the Lower Hall), 
at ETERNOON the 20th inst 
HURSDAY A NOON, the inst. 
sa J. F.. B. FIRTH, Esq.. to preside. 

Speakers :—The Hon. P. Carteret Hill, Rev. R. A. 
Chudleigh, M.A., Rev. J. Lawson Forster, LL.B., 
Mrs, Anna Kings‘ord, M.D., Henry Belcher, Esq, 
L.B.C.P. (Edin.), M.R.C.S., and Professor Woodroffe 


; F.B.C.V.S. 
aca of the Secretary. Office, 180 Brompton Road. 


GRAND BAZAAR in AID of the 

NEW BUILDING of the GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, about to be erected in the 
Holloway Road, will be held at the Riding School, 
Knightsbridge Barracks (by kind permission of 
Colonel Milne-Home and the Officers of the Royal 
Horse Guards), on May 3lst and June Ist and 2nd, 
under the patronage of :— 
H.R.H. the Princess CHRISTIAN of SCHLESWIG- 


HOLSTEIN. 
7.R.H. the Prince and Princess HENRY of BATTEN- 


BERG. 
T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of CONNAUGHT. 
H.R. and I. H. the Duchess of EDINBURGH. 
H.B.H. the Duchess of ALBANY. 
H.R.H. the Princess FREDERICA of HANOVER. 
H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. the Princess MARY (Duchess of TECK). 
The Richt Hon. the LORD MAYOR and the LADY 
MAYORESS. 


HE GOVERNORS of HULME’S 
CHARITY will proceed in the early autumn to 
ELECT a HEAD MASTER for the Hulme Boys’ 
Grammar School. now in course of erection near 
Alexandra Park, Manchester. The School is for 490 
boys, between the ages of 7 and 16, and chiefly, if not 
entirely, day scholars. The fees are by the scheme to 
be fixed at not less than £5 nor more than £10 a year. 
Extra fees are payable for Greek and practical in- 
struction in Natural Sciences. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions will be founded. The Head Master must 
bea Graduate of some University in the United King- 
dom. His salary will be £150 a year, besides capita- 
tion fee of not less than £2 nor more than £4. Cop‘es 
of the scheme may be obtained from Mr. T. C. Davies 
Colley, 8 John Palton Street, Manchester.—Applica- 
tions, stating age and experience, accompanied wiih 
25 printed copies of testimonials, mast be sent to Mr. 
COLLEY on or before June 30th, 1886. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


MAY, 1886. 

THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £80 to £15 a year, together with FOUR 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS (giving immediate ad- 
mission), will be COMPETED FOR in JUNE NEXT. 
One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined to Candi- 
dates not yet Members of the School; the rest are 
open to Members of the School and others without 
distinction; two will be offered for proficiency in 
Mathematics. Age of Candidates, from 11 to 16.— 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
Mr. SELLICK, The College, Marlborough, 























RESDEN.—Miss von FALCKEN- 
STEIN, well experienced in education in 
Germany, France, and England, OFFERS a HOME 
and FAMILY LIFE to a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES. Exceptional advantages for the study of 
modern languages, music, and painting. She leaves 
England at the end of July, and would be glad to 
take ladies with her. Highest references to parents 
of pupils, Terms on application.—16 Wyndham Place, 
Bryanston Square, London, W. 








REPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, WARWICK 
SQUARE, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. There 
is also an Elementary Class for Little Boys under 
seven,—References parents. 
The SUMMER TERM BEGAN on MONDAY, May 
10th. Prospectuses, &c., on application. 


EPTON SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 

The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 27th 

and 28th.—For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER, 

Repton School, Burton-on-Trent, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esa., 


-Lit., M.A. 
The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED THURS- 
DAY, May 6th. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


There will be an ELECTION to not less than TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS at the end of MAY, of value 
ranging between £80 and £20, Half will be awarded 
for Classics and half for Mathematics, Full particulars 
as to age of competitors, subjects of examination, &., 
may be kad on application to the SECRETARY, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE —SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 

£50, one of £30, cue of £29, tenable for four years. 

Candidates to be under 14 on Janua:y 1st, 1533 — For 

farther particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 




















ISS MARY E. RICKETT, of 

J Newnham College (ist Class Mathematical 
Tripor, 1885, and B.A. Lond.), GIVES LESSONS in 
MATHEMATICS, personally or by correspondence.— 
Address, the Limes, Upper Clapton, E, 


1 
ANTI-VIVISECTION 
socl 








ANUSCRIPTS, &c., COPIED for 

AUTHORS, CLERGYMEN, and PUBLIC 

SPEAKERS. Terms moderate.—‘‘ALPHA,” 37 
Ridge Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION, 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. N'gel F. Kingscote, O.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 25th. 








QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master— Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High-class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY.—Apply to the Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in October, 1886, to 

SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must 

be under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1886. Alsothere 

will be in July an ELECTION to FOUR EXHIBI- 

TIONS of the valne of £50 a year during residence, 

open to Sons of Officers only.—For particulars, apply 
to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham. 


FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS are 

RECEIVED by the Rev. JOHN S. DAWES, 
D.D., Surbiton, London, 8.W., who, by personal 
attention to the individual wants of his pupils, regu- 
lates their studies according to their capacity, and 
bestows great care on backward boys. He is assisted 
by first-class Masters. The pupils are prepared for 














ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

The FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Members will be held in the 
Reading-room on THURSDAY, May 27th, at 3 p.m. 

ROBERT HARRISON, 
Secretary and Librarian. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The HUNDRED and 
FIFTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s, Illustrated Catalogue, Ls. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUNDEL GALLERY EXHI- 

BITION of nearly Two Hundred unpublished 

WATER-COLOUR COPIES on a reduced scale from 

old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arranged 
chronologically and in schools. 

Open daily from 10 till 5. Saturdays, 10 till 4. 

Admission free. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
P aan of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 








| Aad ESE, SOCIETY, 
MEMORIAL HALL, 
FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


President—Rev. R. H, QUICK, M.A. 


May 17th, at 7.30 p.m.—‘‘ The Worst Methods of 
Teaching Geography,’ by Professor J. M. D. Meikle- 
john, M.A. Chairman, J. S_ott Keltie, Esq. 


May 22nd, at 8 p.m.—ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING, and Address by the President, “ Training of 
Teachers: What is Done and What may be Done.” 


W. H. WIDGERY, Hon. Secretary. 
3 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 

sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
free. 


eee eee OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











ee ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, newly decorated and furnished. 
Two hundred and fifty apartments, magnificent 
salle & manger, elegant drawing-rooms; large 
billiard-room, comfortable smoking-room; orna- 
mental grounds of five acres extending to the sea; 
eight lawn-tennis courts. Tariff of _ MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 





the Public Schools, the Universities, or cial 
pursuits, with unusnal opportunities for conversa- 
tional French and German ; culture, refinement, aud 
good social advantages. 





AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
ee Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
and, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





RY’S 
F | ee 


Cpeaarae 


Cw. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCKH, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 


substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas, A. | tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C. ; 3 
CaMERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, | Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 





Ireland, &c. 


St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 





COMPLETED SCHEME ( 


)F LIFE ASSURANCE, 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 3 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 

orld-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. _ 
The new explanatory ht will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed ‘wo Millions. 


Policies indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 


Offices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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‘POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LIKE LUCIFER. By Denzil 
Vane. 3 vols. 
A DAUGHTER of theGODS. By 


JANE STANLEY. 2 vols. 


LUCIA (Le VALBRIANT). By 


Mrs. Aucustus Craven, Author of ‘‘ A Sister’s 
Story.” Translated by Lady Hersert of Lea. 
2 vols. 


A DIAMOND in the ROUGH. 
By Atice O’Hanon, Author of “The Unfore- 
seen.” 3 vols. 


LOVE the PILGRIM. By May 


CromMeEtin, Author of ‘* Queenie,” * A Jewel of 
a Girl,” &. 3 vols. 


WON by WAITING. By Edna 
Lyatt, Author of “Donovan,” ‘* We Two,” &c. 
New and Revised Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, price 31. 


CHAPTERS OF IRISH HISTORY. 
I.—Ireland before its Connection with England. 
II.—Irish Land Tenures under English Rule. 

By JOHN BELLOWS (Gloucester). 


London : TRU BNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, 











DILKE’ Ss NEW BOOK. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 
THE SHRINE OF DEATH, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Lady DILKE. 


Lady 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


JULIAN: a Tragedy. By J. M. W. 
Scuwartz. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

** This is a distinctly powerful book. The author 
will gain a distinguished place among modern poets.”’ 
—Glasgow Herald, 

“Ts skilfully worked out. ”*— Queen. 

** Is a very clever production,””—Newcastle Chronicle. 

“Is a dramatic poem of no common order,’’ 


Graphic. 
REMINGTON and CO., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


1DOEMS. By the Hon. Pavtune E. 
CransTouN. Published for the Benefit of 
Adopted Orphan Children. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
BICKERS and Son, Leicester Square, London. 

*,* “A world of thought i is contained in some of the 
poems, and all are characterised by a high moral tone 
that points to all that is good and noble in life...... 
The volume is got up in a neat and handy form, and 
is deserving of a good sale, not only on account of 
its own merit as a literary work, but also for the 
object of its publication, the proceeds of the sale 
being given for the benefit of adopted orphan 
children.” —Aberdeen Weekly News, 














Just published, Second Edition, greatly Enlarged, 


crown 8vo, 5s. 


HE COLLOQUIAL FACULTY for 
LANGUAGES, CEREBRAL LOCALISATION 
and the NATURE of GENIUS, TENTAMEN PHY- 
SIOLOGICUM. By Water HayLe Watsue, M.D. 
_S. and A, CHURCHILL, il New Burlington Street. 
Archdeacon DENISON’S NEW cn 
Now ready, price ld; by po! 
HE THING VULGARLY’ CALLED 
i ny emai eS of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND,’ PROPERLY CALLED “DIS- 
{NHERTTANOE of the CROWN and PEOPLE of 
ENGLAND.” The Charge of the ArcHDEACON of 
TaunTon, May 3rd, 1886. 

Ww. RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, London. 
MODERN gyre of RELIGION, 
Now ready, Vol. 3, 160 pages, feap, 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s, 

AN’S KNOWLEDGE of GOD. 
By the Rev. R. A. Armstrone, B.A, 
SIMPKEIN and Co., London. 
Sent post free for 10d by Rev. Henry McKean, 
Bath Row, Oldbury. 


Now ready, Third Edition, price 21s, cloth. 














NGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. From the Teutonic Invasion tothe 
Present Time. . TASWELL-LANGMEAD, 


B.C.L., formerly Vinerian Scholar in the University 

of Oxford, and late Professor of Constitutional Law 

and History, University College, London. Third 

re Revised, with Notes, by C, H. E. CARMICHAEL, 
.A. Oxon. 


STEVENS and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


HE HERETIC.—On MAY 15th will 
be PUBLISHED a SUPPLEMENT, containin 
** Critical Guide to Prominent Royal Academy pes | 
cher <a Sf 
. W. Aten, 4 Ave Maria Lane, E.C, 





Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8v0, price 16s. 


The APOSTOLIC and POST- 
APOSTOLIC TIMES : their Diversity and Unity 
in Life and Doctrine. By G. V. LecHLER, D.D. 
Translated from the Third Edition (thoroughly 
Revised and Rewritten) by A. J. K. Davrpson. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 
NATURE and the BIBLE. Lectures 


on the Mosaic History of Creation in its Relation 
to Natural Science. By Professor H. REvuscaH, 
D.D. Translated from the Fourth Edition 
(Revised and Corrected by the Author) by 
KATHLEEN LYTTELTON. 

‘Other champions much more competent and 
learned than myself might have been placed in the 
field ; I will only name one of the most recent, Dr. 
Reusch, Author of ‘ Nature and the Bible.’ "—Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


BIBLICAL ESSAYS: or, Bangeticel 
Studies on the Books of Job and Jonah, Ezekiel’ 
Prophecy of Gog and Magog, St. Peter's * Spirits 
in Prison,’ and the Key tothe Apocalypse. By 
CuarRLes Henry Hamitton Wricut, D.D., 
Bampton Lecturer for 1878. 


CREMER’S LEXICON. 
In 1 vol, demy 4to, Third Edition, Pax 38s. 
BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON 
of NEW TESTAMENT (GREEK). By Hermann 
Cremer, D.D. Including Supplement. Translated 
from the last German Edition by WILLIAM 
Urwick, M.A. The Supplement (just published) 
to the Third Edition may be had separately, price 


14s. 
glOTZE'S MICROCOSMUS. 
2 vols. 8vo (1,450 pages), price 36s. 
MICROCOSMUS: an Essay Concern- 
ing Man and his Relation to the World. By 
Hermann Lorze. Translated from the German 
by ExizaBeETH HamILTon and E, E. CoNSTANCE 


JONES. 

“The English public have now before them the 
greatest philosophic work produced in Germany by the 
generation just passed......Few philosophic books of 
the century are so attractive, both in style and 
matter...... This is an admirable translation of an 


excellent work.’’—Atheneum, 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 
38 GEORGE STREET. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


CCIDENTS of DAILY Lire 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


pete .. ooo Mave ol ++» £1,000,000 
Incom eae oon 000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 








CHAIRMAN ... - Harvie M. Farguuar, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
WEst-Enp Orrick — 8 @RAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 








NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 
Established 1837. Incorpor ated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital - £1,500,000 
PRGROU TS TOIL, oc. 0scesscosannshesscacsece 000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3 ,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and nas 
‘ TRLEGRAP IC REMITTANCES are made to the 

olo} 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. § 
eee are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 

on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 

the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 





000. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
we Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 





Just published, price 2s 6d; by post, 2s 9d. 
N EW THEORY and OLD PRACTICE 
in relation to MEDICINE and certain Indns- 
tries, including Experiments in relation to the Healing 
Art, Hydrophobia (with statistics), Tuberculosis, Silk- 
worm Disease, Vine Disease, &c. By Surgeon-General 
C. A. Gorpon, M.D., 0.B , Q.H.P., &c. 
WILLIAMS and Nor«@ats, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 
RCHITECTURE at the PARIS 
SALON.—See the BUILDER for May 15th 
—_— 4d, by post 44d; Annual Subscriptien, 193),— 
lso Views of Houses in Cadogan Street Jhambers 
and Shops, Mount Street, Buchan Hill, Sussex ; and 
Cottages (Messrs, Ernest George wed Peto, Architects) 
—New Light on the Law of Light—Ar ture at 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. — allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on dem 
TWO PBR CENT. IN TEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly ge when not drawn below £100. 
he Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of .Deeds, Writings, and other 
Se-urities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Hxchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
*aase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can — obtained, post-free, on application to 
RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March sist, 1884, 





the Royal Academy—The Edinburgh Exhibition— 
Te Academy Pictures, &.—46 Catherine Street, 
all Newsmen,. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PrESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

° VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 





TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | mn baal LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSE 


The Library contains 100, 000 = of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, ading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHS from Frescoes and other 
Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other 
information will be sent gratis on application. 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund 
entitles to all privileges of membership. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weary or 
Lire.—Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most efficient causes of dangerous diseases and the 
most prolific of those melancholy forebodings which 
are worse than death itself. A few doses of these 
noted Pills act magically in dispelling low spirits and 
repelling the covert attacks made on the nerves by 
excestive heat, cages ati menpheres, over-indulgence, 
or exh The most shattered 
constitution may derive benefit from Holloway’s Pills, 
which will regulate disordered action, brace the 
nerves, increase the energy of the intellectual 











faculties, and revive the fa'ling memory. By 
attentively studying the instruction for taking these 
Pills, and obediently putting them in practice, the 
most. despondent will soon feel confident of a perfect 





recovery, 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED . 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude. and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, } Joint 
Secretaries. 


FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
JOHN ABBOTT AND CQO, 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 
PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 

DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET PRICES. 
LOW COMMISSIONS. 
EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
INFORMATION. 





Monthly and Mid-Monthly Circulars, 
Pamphlet on Options, with Lowest Quotations for same, 
all post free on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





EPP §s’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





Cc O C O A. 
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; SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. £19,037,500. | 
, . ———-__-— 
CAPITAL-Paid ws ss ss sss Ss £222°7,500 i 
Unealled _... Ses eae + 1,785,000 | 
Reserve Liability .. ..  .. 8,025,000 
| £12,037,500 
J 
ji . 3 Pee es | 
, RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £1,415,000. ! 
’ : ————-—______—- — i 
—_ NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 7,705. 4 
DIRECTORS. i 
y The Mosb Hon. the MARQUESS of AILESBURY. GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. i 
; CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
‘ GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. JOHN STEWART, Esq. i 
t JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. | RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. dl 
_ DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. { 
, i Joint GENERAL MANAGERS. 
, THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON and FREDERICK CHURCHWARD. I 
t F Sonicitors. { 


ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq. 
WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 





RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq, in the Chair. 


HE uct Profits for the year 1835, after making ample provision for all bad and , dates, viz.:—Claude Villiers Emilius Bayley, of 14 Hyde Park Street, Esq.; and 
donbtful debts and rebate of discount on current Bills, amount to | Maurice Otho FitzGerald, of 1! Old Broad Street, Esq. 





7 
ee 



































£416,554 7s 10]. | 
F | The Directors retiring by rotation, are :— 
The Directors recommend the payment, in July next, of a bonus of 6 per cent. | 
(free of Income-tax), making the total distribution for the year 19 per cent., and | The Most Hon. the MARQUIS of AILESB URY, } 
leaving a balance of £35,678 63 at the credit of Profit and Loss Account. | HENRY PAULL, !sq., and Hy 
| RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. ; i 
A Branch of the Bank was established in South Audley Street, Mayfair, in . = {| 
December last, and suitable premises in Aldersgate. Street have been secured, | all of whom, being etigible, offer themselves for re-election. i 
where a Brauch will be open as soon as the requisite alterations are completed. | i 
| Inconformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to } 
The lamented deaths ' of the Hon. KE. T. Yorke (which was announced at the | elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, of Messrs. i 
last Annual Meeting) ard of Sir J. 8S. D. Scott, Bart., have caused two vacancies | Price, Waterhouse, and Co., and Mr. Roderick Mackay, of Messrs. R. Mackay { 
i in the Direction, for which the fullowing duly qualitied Proprietors are candi- | and Oo., the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. H 
t 
» ig | ’ la kl 94.. SO” 
: BALANCE-SHEET, December 31st, 1885. 
LIABILITIES. { ASSETS. 
Paip-uP Capitan :— £ 5s. d. | Casu:— £ «#¢ 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 103 paid ... oe se 420,000 0 0 | At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches ... 2,664,742 5 6 
150,625 ,, £60 ,, £12 ss ee tee, ew ESO RG Gee » Calland Short Notice... ... . . ase eee «| 8,245,000 0 0 
a £2,227,500 0 0 ‘ ; £5,909,742 5 6 
Mantes. a ww wh oe oe oo Fe IR 
: ‘ | English Government Securities .. 6,321,597 12 8 
Amount due by Bank on Deposits, &e. oa ae ta «. 93,418,705 0 2 | : ‘ + 
Acoeptances, covered by Cash or § sie 7 = | Indian and Colonial Government, Railway 
ptances, covered by Cash or Sccurities ... on “a abe 382,347 19 7 | Debenture, and other Securities . 4,742,962 1 0 
Prorir anp Loss Account :— £ 8.4. | ———— 11,064,450 13 8 
Balance from year 168i... .. ..  42,34818 2 | Bills Discounted, Loans, &. .. 0. eevee nee, ene 20,283,358 1 0 
Net profits for year 1885 ... # a 116,554 7 10 | Banking Premises in London and Country ... ‘ pa “<< 605,796 5 7 
re | i 
| 458,903 6 0 | £37,813,356 5 9 i 
Less Dividend pa‘d July, 885 1.00 we 89,100 0 0 | 








360,808 6 9) RICHARD B. WADB,) 


- es T. G. ROBINSON, ) Joint Gene: 
D, MACDONALD, "¢ Directors. 7: G, ROF 2 } Joint Genenal 
£37,813,356 5 9| ROBT. WIGRAM,  } ¥.CRUROREARR,S Siang 














We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice as entered 
in the above Balance-sheet, and have inspeeted the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. We 
have also examined the Balance-sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in 
our opinion such Balance-sheet is properly-drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by 
such books and returns. EDWIN WATERHOUSE, Audi 

ROD. MACKAY, } uditors. 

At the Annual Meeting, the Report was unanimously adopted, the retiring Directors and Auditors were re-elected, and Claude Villiers 
Emilius Bayley, Esq., and Maurice Otho FitzGerald, Esq., were elected:to fill the existing vaeancies. 

The thanks of the Proprietors were voted to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and other Officers of the Company, and 
to the Chairman, and a resolution of sympathy and condolence with Lady Scott and the family on the death of Sir J. S. D. Scott, who for 
30 years held the position of a Director of the Bank, was unanimously passed by the Proprietors. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829, 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
PATRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Derury-CuarnmMan—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysiclan—Dr. STONE. Acruarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1885. 


Total Funds one oe ose eats? ar £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income ... ous see ve a o0e tee oe ° 686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death seis “, a ate ane £2,524,560 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... we ee. £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON SATISFACTORY PROOF OF TITLE. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuartTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Invome of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND POUNDS. i ie 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past yeur having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June lat, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may fidently ticipated 

4. MAN AGH MENT.—The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, ‘he Expenses of Management for the past year were aed £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIERIG COMPANY'S EX- Extracts sold as Baron Liebig’s have no connec- 


TRACT of MEAT, tion with the Baron. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Whic’: are calcn'ated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SATVCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A ° Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 





ALL WHO COLDS 


DR. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street Strand. 





— 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW Books. 





New Cheap Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 


By OUIDA. 





Popular Edition, crown ag 8 picture cover, 1s ; cloth 
s 6d, ” 


The SILVERADO SQUATTERS, 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSO 
Author of “ New Arabian Nights." 





NEW NOVEL by Mr. JUSTIN McCART 
Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, SY ™"@ 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all the Libraries, 


“The RIGHT HONOURABLE,” 
By Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED and JUSTIN 
McCARTHY, M.P. 


**A clever story, written in a pleasant style......No 
reader will close the book and call it dull, and few 
will deny its exceptional cleverness.” —Athenaum, 





SARAH TYTLER’'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


BURIED DIAMONDS. 
By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of ‘‘St. Mungo’s City,” &c. 

**There is some excellent and varied character- 
drawing. Miss Tytler is a very entertaining writer, 
She may have written abler stories than fi but 
she ha:, probably, given us none which, on the whole, 
could be read with more pleasure.” —Academy. 





CAMIOLA: a Novel. By Justin 
McCartHy, Author of ‘Dear Lady Disdain,” 
&c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a 
Novel. ay | D. Curist1E Murray, Author of 
“ Jo:eph’s Coat,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece by Arthur Hopkins, crown 8y0, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. [Shortly. 








MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By 


AteeRNon C. SwinBuRNE. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 12s. (Shortly. 


NEW CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 








DOROTHY FOSTER. By Watrter Besant. 

“T SAY NO.” By WILxIeE Cotiins. 

STRANGE STORIES. By Grant ALLEN. 

A DRAWN GAME. By Basit. 

FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Rosert BUCHANAN, 

The SHADOW ofa CRIM. By Hatt Carne, 

FANCY FREE. By CHar_es Grippson. 

The TENTH EARL. By J. B. Harwoop. 

The WAY ofthe WORLD. By D. Curistiz Murray. 

GERALD. By ExLEanorC Price. 

GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART. By James 
Rouncman. 

The RING o’ BELLS. By George R. Sims. 

PRINCE OTTO. By R. L. Stevenson. 

FARNELL’S FOLLY, By J. T. Trowsripge. 





NEW POPULAR SHILLING NOVELS. 


OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by Justin H. 

McCartay, M.P. 
: an Atlantic Episode. 

McCartzy, M.P. 

CURLY: an Actor’s Story. By Jonn CoLemay. 

A BARREN TITLE. By T. W. Speicut, Author of 
** Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 

BEYOND the GATES, By EvizasetaH Srvakt 
PHELPS, 

An OLD MAID’S PARADISE. 
Stuart PHELPs. 


By Justin H. 


By ExizaBeti 





SOCIETY in LONDON. By a Foreign 
ResipEnNt. With an Additional on on 
Society among the Miidle and Professional 
Classes. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d, 


INDOOR PAUPERS. By One of Them. 


Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1886. With 
Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by Henry BLAck- 
BURN, Ils. : 








GROSVENOR NOTES, 1886. With 
——- Sketches, Edited by Henry BLack- 





—— ee 


The PARIS SALON, 1886. With 

Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by F.G. Dumas. 33. 
London : 

CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W- 
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STAN DARD WORKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 


L—HISTORICAL WORKS. 
The History of Rome, from 


iest Times to the Period of its Decline. 
ot THEODORE MoMMSEN. Translated 
with the Author’s Sanc' and Additions) by 
Grofessor Dickson. With an Introduction by 
Dr. Scumitz. The Popular Edition in 4 vols. 
crown Svo, £2 6s 6d; or sold separately—Vols. I. 
Snd IL, 218; Vol. III., 103 6d; Vol. IV., with 
Index, 15s. Also, a Library Edition, in 4 volz. 
demy 8vo, 75s. These vols. not sold separately. 


The History of Greece, from 
the Earliest Times down to 337 B.C. From the 
German of Dr. Ernst Curtius, Rector of the 
University of Berlin, by A. W. Warp, ~ 
yols. demy 8vo, with Index, 90s; or each vol. 
separately, 18s. 


e e s 
The History of Antiquity. 
From the German of Professor Max DuNCKER, 
by EvELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 6 vols. demy 8vo, Each vol. 
can be obtained separately, 21s, 


A History of Roman Clas- 


SICAL LITERATURE. By Professor R. W 
Browne. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, 9. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles 


of the WORLD. From Marathon to Waterloo. 
By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of 
Ceylon. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 10s 6d; or 
tbe Popular Edition, the 29th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The History of the Rise and 


PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of 
Ceylon. A popular Account of the Principles 
pe Development of the English Constitution, 
avoidiug Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition, in 
l vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


The History of the Great 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789-1801. By 
ApoLPpHE TH1ERS. Translated by FREDERICK 
SHOBERL. With 41 Engravings and Portraits, in 
5 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 


The History of the Thirty 
YEARS’ WAR. By AnTON GINDELy. Trans- 
lated by Professor ANDREW TEN Brook. 2 vols. 
large crown Svu, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 





IL—BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
The Lives of the Arch- 


BISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from St, Augustine 
to Juxon. By the late Very Rev. WALTER 
Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. In 
12 vols. demy 8vo, £9; or the following vols. sold 
separately as shown :—Vol.I, Vol 11, 15s; 
Vols. III. and IV., 30s; Vol. V., 158; Vols. VI. 
and VII., 30s; Vol. VIII., 158; Vol. IX., 15s; 
Vol. X., 15s; Vol. XI., 158; Vol. XII, 15s 


The Life of Mary, Queen of 


SCOTS. From the French of M. Mienet, by 
| soag gd ScosLe. With 2 Portraits, in crown 
vO, 6s, 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 


From the French of M. GuizoT, by ANDREW 
Scope. In crown 8yo, with 4 Portraits, 63, 


Memoir of Gustavus 
ADOLPHUS. By Joun L. Stevens, LL.D., 
Ambassador of the United States Government at 
en ‘Im. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bona- 


PARTE. By Lovis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE 
BoveRiEnneE, his Private Secretary. Edited, 
With Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and 
Notes, by Colonel R. W. Purpps, late R.A. In3 
Vols. demy 8vo, with 36 Illustrations on Steel, 423, 


Unpublished Letters of Jane 


AUSTEN to_her RELATIONS, 1796-1815. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the 
Right Hon. Lord BraBourne. In 2 vols, large 
crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 24s. 


The Life of Lord Palmer- 


STON. With Selections from his Diaries and 
Correspondence. Edited by the Hon, Evetyn 
ASHLEY, M.P, In 2 yols. crown 8vo, with Frontis- 
Pieces, 12s, 


Dean Hook: his Life and 
LETTERS. Edited, by the Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, Vicar of Woolbed ing, Author of “ Life 
of 8t. Jobn Chrysostom,” &. The Popular 


aa 1 vol. crown 8vo0, with Index and Por- 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publishers ia Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 


1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


at GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


2 BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OovT oF Print. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
FoR PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
BOOKS SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT LOWEST RATES. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


COLLINSON AND 


(LATE JACKSON AND GRAHAM.) 








4. BOOKS 








LOC K. 





FURNITURE. 
ARTISTIC {;CURTAINS. 
(_PAPERHANGINGS. 
CARPETS. 


INEXPENSIVE. FINEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








SOAP. | (SOAP. 
P EAR 8S’ 
SOAP. | (SOAP. 
CONCENTRATED 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 
PE PTON I Z E D porrxvatins, pevicaTe cHILDREN, AND 


ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





- RINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,”’ 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. 





The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


POCKET EDITION OF THACKERAY’S “VANITY 
FAIR.” 
NOTICE.—VOLUME I. of a POCKET EDITION, in 


Two Volumes, of ““VANITY FATR,” by W. M. 
THACKERAY, is NOW READY. Price 1s 6d in half- 
cloth, cut or uncut edges; or 1g in paper cover. VOLUME II. 


will be ready on May 26th. 


IMPORTANT NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Now ready, FIRST SERIES, feap. 8vo, 242 pp., 62 Illustrations, cloth, 1s 6d. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL 
LIFE ; 


BEING READING BOOKS for the SCHOOL and HOME. 

*,* The “Suggestive Lessons’’ vill be completed in Four Series, profusely illus- 
trated, to be published at short intervals. The First, Second, and Third Series, 
1s 6d each; the Fourth Series, 2s, illustrated, 

Prospectus post free on application. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 
PORTIA; or, By Passions Rocked. By the Author of 


” Phyllis, ue Mrs. Geotfrey,”’ “* Moly Bawn,” &c. Fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial 
cover, 2s; or limp cloth, 2s 6d, 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8yvo. 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of ‘John 


Herring,” “ Mehalah,”’ &c. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. By 


THOMAS Harpy, Author of ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” ‘A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, saci 


Ready May 19th, a New and Cheaper I Edition of 


The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY 


MOFFAT. By their Son, Joun Smity Morrat. With New 
Preface and Supplementary Chapter by the Author, Four Por- 
traits, Four Illustrations (two of which are:new), and Two Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


OLE BULL: a Memoir. By Sara C. Bull. 
With Ole Bull’s “Violin Notes,’ and Dr. A. B. Crosby’s 
* Anatomy of the Violinist.” Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
[May 19th. 
VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 


BALDWIN. Being Dialogues on Views 


and Aspirations. By Vernon Ler, Author of “ Euphorion,”’ 
“ Belcaro,” &&. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Contents: The Responsibilities of Unbelief—The Consolations of 
Belief—Of Honour and Evolution—Of Novels—The Value of the 
Ideal—Of Doubts and Pessimism. 

“In few living women so notably as ia Vernon Lee are brilliancy 
and depth, vigour and gentleness, widtk of intellectual range and 
closeness of illustrative argument, found constantly toyether...... The 
splendid introduction,’’—!\aily Telegraph. 





London : ©. FISHE R UNWIN, 


26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


| illite and DOWNSTATBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
per mission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Str and, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations tow: ard the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S.W. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Lrrax Howr. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from a!l the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY 
LONDON. 
Prospectus on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


A REMARKABLE 


Henry M. 
says :—‘‘ Once again my blood has coursed 
furiously through the veins, as it did, when a 


BOOK, 


the famous explorer, 





STANLEY 


boy, ‘ Ivanhoe’s’ magic pages first burst upon 
Now, as then, I know 
Heart 
and brain beat and throb in unison with every 
movement portrayed. Sheldon’s translation 
of ‘Salammb6’ is one of the most remarkable 
and fascinating books 


my enraptured sense. 
what power lies in a stirring book. 


I have ever come 
99 
across. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S OPINION. 
“To M. Frencu SHELDON,— 
Wins saat Your translation has honestly met, and has triamphantly conquered, the 
innumerable difficulties of transforming the languaze of France into the language 
of England. From the beginning of the book to the end, I admire, without 
reserve, the profound knowledge of the two languages, the delicacy of handling, 
and the inflexible integrity of interpreti ation, which yon have brought to your 
task. Your translation of ‘Salammbé’ has given an English book to English 
readers. I say this honestly, and I need say no more, 

“ Believe me, &e., WILKIE COLLINS,” 
(Published by permission.) April 10th, 1886, 
Similar expressions have b2en received from many of the most learned men in 
the Church, Literary, and Political worlds. 


THE POPULAR VERDICT. 
FIRST EDITION OF 7,000 NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION NOW IN THE PRESS. 


This, the ORIGINAL and ONLY AUTHORISED TRANSLATION,—the result 
of several years’ labour,—has received the unqualified praise of the highest 
authorities in the land. 

Authorised, September, 1885; Announced, October, 1885; Published, March, 1886. 
“No novel ever issued probably had such universal and such sudden effect.”— 


Standard. 
ROYALTY-PAID TO FLAUBERT’S HEIR. 
B ware of Piratical Editions!!! 


To be had of all Librari 


and CO., 








sand Booksellers, price 6s. 


E.C. 


DR. -SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, the Scotch 
Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A. 6s, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 


With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 6s, 


SAXON 23 Bouverie Street, 








Naturalist. 


an Autobiography. 


6s each, 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 


21s, 73 6d, or 2s 62. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s 6d 
each, 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 7s 64. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOW READY. 
At all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD, 


WHAT’S MINE’S MINE. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL,D., 
Author of “ Malcolm,” &c. 


3 vols. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


R. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY, 
M “SARRACINESCA,” commences in the May number of 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 847, MAY, 1886, 2s 6d. 








CONTENTS. 
SaRRACINESCA. By I’, Marion Crawford. Chaps. 1-3, 
Moss From A Rotirne Stone. By Laurence Oliphant. 
Zit AND XOE: THEIR EARLY ExPERIENCcES.—Conclusion 
Tue State’s Eminent DOMAIN, 
Tue Crack OF Doom.—Part X, 
DANTE FOR THE GENERAL. By One of Them. 
Tur Enp or Davip. (A Legend of the Talmud.) By “ H. K.” 
Mr. GLADSTONR’s SCHEME. 





This day is published, New Edition. 


WANDERINGS IN CHINA. 


By ©. F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Anthor of “At Home in Fiji,’ ‘A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” 
** Fire Fountains.” 
With Portrait of the Author, and numerons Illustrations. 
New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

“Miss Gordon Cumming has written many good books, and this is one of the 
very best of them.”’—St. James's Gazette. 

“We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically ‘the Heathen 
Chines’ and his surroundings.” —Atheneum. 

** Miss Gordon Cumming has thoroughly appreciated what she saw, and by-the 
aid of a graphic pen has given us an excellent book on the country and people.” 
—Academy. 

«A work packed full of interesting facts about ‘ actualities’ in China, and most 
readable and entertaining from heginning to end.”—Contemporary. Review, 





Sixth Edition, price 2s 6d. 


From KORTI to KHARTUM. By Colonel 


Sir CHarLes} W. Witson, K.C.B., K.0.M.G., B.E., &., late Depnty-Adjutant- 
General (Intelligence Branch), Nile Expedition. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, 2s 6d, 
“The record of one of the most remarkable enterprises in military history.” — 
Times. 
‘One of the most interesting and exciting military romances which we have 
ever read.” —Athenwum. 
“The story is one of surpassing interest.”’— Westminster Review. 
‘A very fascinating book.’’—Giaphic. 


Immediately will be published, 


The CRACK of DOOM: a Novel. By 


WituraM Minto, M.A. (Originally published in Blachkwood’s Magazine.) 3 
vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 





POPULAR BOOKS. 





The ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities and 


Romance. By James Witson Hype, Superintendent in the General Post- 
Office, Edinburgh. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant, 


Author of “ Piccadilly,”’ “‘ Traits and Travesties,” &c. Seventh Edition, with 
Illustrations, crown 8yo, 63. 


The BOOK-HUNTER, &c. By John Hill 


Burton, D.O.L., Author of “A History of Scotland,” &c, New Edition, 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The SCOT ABROAD. By the Same. Third 


Edition, crown S8yo, 10s 6d. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake, Author of 


“ The Invasion of the Crimea.’’ New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 


UNSEEN: The OPEN DOOR.—OLD LADY MARY. ‘Crown 8vo, 2s:6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


OCEANA; or, ENGLAND and her COLONIES. 


By James A. Froupe. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphin- 
stone. Crown 8vo, 2s boards, 2s 6d cloth. 

“Mr. Froude intersperses the records of travel with weighty reflections, or 
with valuable information, no part of which can be prudently ignored by the 
reader. We do not know, for instance, where in a short compass the arguments 
[od and against Colonial Federation have been so clearly cet forth.”’—Quarterly 

eview. 

‘This is, in many points of view, the best book on Australia that has been 
published.”—Sydney Morning Herald. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By ALrrep EpErsHeEIM, M.A., D.D., late Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln’s Inn. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 8vo, 243. 


Lord NELSON’S LETTERS & DESPATCHES. 


Selected and Arranged by Joun Knox Lavauton, M.A., Lecturer in Naval 
History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8yo, 16s. 


“This volume contains most of what is valuable in Sir Harris Nicolas’s bulky 
compilation, with all the native atmosphere and flavour preserved unspoilt. From 
the midst the figure of the hero stands forth in more absolute reality than from 
any of his many biographies.” —Times. 


The TEACHER’S HANDBOOK of PSY- 


CHOLOGY. (On the Basis of “Outlines of Psychology.”) By James SULLY, 
M.A., Lecturer on the Theory of Education in the College of Preceptors, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 63 6d. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By Henry Dunnina@ Macteop, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, 263 (or separately, Vol. I., price 12s; Vol. II., price 14s), 


A REPORT of the CONFERENCE of 


TEMPERANCE REFORMERS and TRADE DELEGATES on TEMPER- 
ANCE LEGISLATION, held in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on February 25th 
and 26th, 1886, under the Auspices of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


FABLES. By James H. Aveling, M.D. 


Feap. 8yvo, 23 6d. 


STORIES of WICKLOW: Poems. By George 


Francis ArmstronG, M.A., D Lit. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 

“Mr, Armstrong is already well known as the author of ‘ Ugone,’ ‘ King Saul,’ 
and other dramas, and his latest volume shows that the power and passion of his 
early work has not deserted him.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

By the 


HESTER’S VENTURE: a Novel. 
Author of *‘ The Atelier du Lys.” 3 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 





ENGLISH WORTHIBSBS. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each. 


SHAFTESBURY. (The First Earl.) By H. D. Traill. 
DARWIN. By Grant Allen. | MARLBOROUGH. By G. 


SAINTSBURY. 


BPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d each. 

The ENGLISH CHURCH | The HISTORY of the 
in OTHER LANDS, or, the REFORMATION of ENGLAND. 
SPIRITUAL EXPANSION of By Grorce G. Perry, M.A., 
ENGLAND. By Rev. W. 4H. Ganon of Lincoln, Rector of Wad- 
Tucker, M.A. dington. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 
ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS; Greek Text, Illus- 


— with Essays and Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., M.A., 


D. 2vols, Svo, 32s, 
LECTURES on MODERN’ HISTORY, 


delivered in 1841 and 1842. By Tuomas ARNOLD, D.D.,sometime Head.Master 


of Rugby School. &vo, 7s 6d. 
EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harotp Brownz, D.D., Bishop 
of Winchester. 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry T Buckie. Cabinet 
Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


MILL’S (J. °S.) POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


MILL'S (J. S.) SYSTEM of LOGIC. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vuls. 8vo, 25s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By Professor: Max MiLLER. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Composition. By Peter M. Rocet, M.D. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S 


A NEW NOVEL by HUGH CONWAY. 


LIVING OR DEAD. 


By HUGH CONWAY, 
Author of “Called Back,” “A a Affair,” &c. 
S vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY. 


A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. By F. 


Marron Orawrorp, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,”’ ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” “ A Roman 
Singer,” &, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘* Mr. Crawford’s characters have nothing heroic 
about them ; but no two of them are alike, and in their various ways they all 
uve. Unlike most novels, the ‘ Tale of a Lonely Parish’ goes on improving to the 
end,” 








A NEW NOVEL by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and _his 


FAMILY. By Mrs. OurpHant, Author of “The Wizard’s Son,” “ Hester,” 
&c. 3 vols, Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 

The Academy says :— Never has Mrs. Oliphant’s work been surer, steadier, 
more masterly, than in this latest novel...... There is pete incident and progress 
enough to keep the story moving; but the charm and value of the book lie in its 
character studies, which are really triumphs of creative and narrative art.” 


CHANTRY 


A NEW NOVEL by Miss YONGE. 
HOUSE. By Charlotte M. 
Yonaeg, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
The Morning Post says:—‘‘The story is the best Miss Yonge has written since 


—. Heir of Redclyffe,’ and is a delightful addition to her series of excellent 
works,”’ 








By General Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., GO.B., G.0.M.G. 

The SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK for FIELD 
SERVICE. By General Viscount WotseLey, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Adjutant-General to the Forces. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Illustrations, 16mo, roan, 5s. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


A New Edition, in 9 vols., Vol. I.-VII. ready, Globe 8vo, 5s each. 
VOLTAIRE, 1 vol. — and the ENCYOLO- 


P#DISTS. 2 vols. 
ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. MISCELLANIES. 3 vols. [Vol. I. ready. 
On COMPROMISE. 1 vol. Vi 


ol. IT, June ; Vol. III., July, 
GREATER GREECE and GREATER 
BRITAIN: 


George Washington, the Expander of England. With an 
Appendix on Imperial Federation. By E. A. Freeman, D.O.L., LL.D., 
&c. Crown 8vo. [Newt week. 


PUBLIC OPINION and Lord BEACONS- 


FIELD, 1875-1880. By Gro. Carstake Tuompson, LL.M., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 
Edited, 














The ILIAD. Books I. to XII. 
with English Notes and Introduction, by WALTER Lkar, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s, 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


The TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES: 


being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato. Translated 
into English by F. J. CourcH. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


NEW BUOK by the Very Rev. the DEAN of ST. PAUL’S. 


ADVENT SERMONS, 1885. By the Very 


Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, Dean of St. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, 
&c. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


NEW BOOK by the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
The HISTORY of INTERPRETATION. 
Being the Bampton Lectures, 1885. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


GOETHE’S REYNARD the FOX. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. By A. Dovetas AInsuiz. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
NEW BOOK by Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D. 
The OLIVE LEAF. By the Rev. Hugh 


MacmiILian, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “Bible Teachings in Nature,’’ 
“Ministry of Nature,” ‘‘ Two Worlds are Ours,’’ &c. Globe a =. 
«at week. 


W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S., 
JOURNAL and LETTERS of. Edited by his Wirz. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63, 
A RECORD of ELLEN WATSON. Arranged 
and Edited by ANNA BuckLanD. With Portrait, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
MACMILLAN’S 68 NOVELS.—New Volumes. 
WHITE HEATHER. By William Black, 


Author of ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,” &. Crown 8vo, 63, 


The BOSTONIANS. By Henry James, 


Author of “‘ The Portrait of a Laiy,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY STATICS. 


By Joun Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63 6d. 


Now publishing, Monthly, 18mo, 2s each volume. 


NOVELS and TALES by HENRY JAMES. 









































The PORTRAIT of a LADY. 3vols. | CONFIDENCE. 1 vol. Oct. 
Ready. | The SIEGE of LONDON, &c. Lier, 
RODERICK HUDSON. 2 vols, [June. |] An INTERNATIONAL EPISO E, &c. 
The AMERICAN. 2 vols. July.| 1 -vol. Dec. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1 vol. | DAISY MILLER. 1 vol. Jan, 
Aug. | The MADONNA of the FUTURE, &c. 
The EUROPEAN. lvol. Sept.| 1 vol. [ Feb. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





EDWARD STANFORD? 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Post 8vo, with 7 Maps, cloth limp, price 5s, 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. 


By Tuomas B. Wittson, M.A. With an Appendix on th 
Lepidoptera of Norway, by R. C. R. Jornpay, M.D. © Flora and 


A compact, easily carried volume, containing details of all the Principal 
Routes, both by land and sea, full and latest information regarding “ Stations" 
Hotels, &c., a List of Phrases, a Vocabulary, and other necessary inform, 
tion for the Tourist. 


Crown 8vo, with an Illustration, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


INFANT-SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


With Notes of Lessons on Objects, and on the Phenomena of Nature and 
Common Life. By Saran J. HALE, late Teacher of Met St. Katherine's 
Training College, Tottenham. 


an — pare eet = — also caleulated.to be of 
e greatest service to Students in Training Colleges, or those reparing 
Certificate Examinations, ‘ oP = 


+e 


Large post 8vo, with 400 Illustrations, cloth, 12s, 


OUTLINES of GEOLOGY : 


An Introduction to the Science for Junior Students and General Readers 
By James GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology and 
ineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, formerly of H.M. i 

Survey, Author of “ The Great Iee-Age,”’ “ Prehistoric Europe,” &c. 


“The style is clear, simple, and unpretending. The author has evi 
striven, as a rule, to put the subject fairly before students rather than to express 
his own views, and has thus produced a book which cannot fail to be of great 
service,’—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with several Illustrations, price 3s. 


An INTERMEDIATE PHYSICAL 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY: 


Abridged from the Physical, Historical, and Descriptive Geography by the 
late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. Revised and Corrected to date, and in. 
tended for use in schools where the two larger works by the same Author 
are not found suitable, 
* A very excellent little compendium of physical and descriptive geography, 
— than any other of the same size which we have ever seen,””—Educational 
‘imes. 


and 


Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 


FRENCH GRAMMAR: 


Questions and Answers on the French Grammar. For the Use of Students 

preparing for the Local and other Examinations. By V. Laurent, B.L. of 

the ee of Paris, French Teacher at Queen Mary’s Grammar School, 
all, &. 


Third Edition, demy 4to, cloth back, price 4s. 


FLORAL DISSECTIONS : 


Illustrative of Typical Genera of the British Natural Orders. By the Rey. 
GrorcE Henstow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8., Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital Medical School, Examiner in Natural Science for the College 
of Preceptors. Eight Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress, For the Use of 
Schools and Students in Botany. 





STANFORD’S NEW ATLASES. 


8vo, half Persian morocco, price 28s. 


COUNTY ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES : 
STANFORD'S PARLIAMENTARY COUNTY ATLAS and HANDBOOK of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 89 Maps, with Letterpress relating to County 
Statistics, Local Administration, and the New Constituencies. Maps on a 
uniform scale of all the Counties are given, also Plans of Towns returning 
more than Two Members, and 23 Physical and Statistical Maps. 


“Tts utility to all who have any interest in public affairs is evident.”—Times. 
“ Of surpassing utility and value.” —Globe. 


Second Edition, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s, 


ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY: 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto 
Edition, as 44 Coloured Maps, carefully Drawn and beautifully 
Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical Index to the 
Geography of the World. Size, when shut, 15 inches by 123 ; weight, 4 Ib. 8 0z. 


This Atlas was commenced under the superintendence of the late John 
Arrowsmith, and is designed to supply the want which has been felt of a 
thoroughly reliable atlas of a handy size. Each map measures 14 inches by 
ll. The work has been executed throughout in the highest style of carto- 
graphy, regardless of expense. 


Royal folio (14 by 18 inche ), half-moracco, red ae price £8 8s; Levant 
moro.co extra, gilt edges, £12. 


STATISTICAL ATLAS of the UNITED 


SORIBNER’S STATISTICAL ATLAS of the UNITED STATES, showing 
by graphic methods their Present Condition and their Political, Social, a! 

Industrial Development. By F. W. Hewes and H. Gannett, Chief pher 
of the United States Gsological Survev, formerly Geographer of the Tenth 
Census of the United States. (Detailed Prospectus post free on application.) 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S8.W. 
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